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PHILOSOPHY. 

The Education of Taste. A Series of Lectures. By Wi1- 
LIAM MACCALL, author of “The Agents of Civilisa- 
tion,” “The Individuality of the Individual,” &c. 
London: Chapman, Brothers. 


My ves Davies has guaintly observed, that “a big book | 


is a scare-crow to the head and pocket of the author, 
student, buyer, and seller.” Many readers hold the 
same opinion as Mytes Davies, and would become 
hysterical at the sight of “The Similitude” of Zoroas- 
TER, which is modestly said to take up no more space 
than 3,260 hides of cattle,—a queer mode, by the way, of 
measuring literary labour. We shall not review Mr. 


MAccALL’s book in reference to its size, but exclusively | 


in reference to its merits. We may just observe that 
the volume itself is small, but we never follow the plan 
of a certain literary humourist, of whom we have read, 
who, when he invited his friends to dinner, placed them 
according to the size and thickness of the books they 
had printed. At the head of the table sat the men of 
the folio, next the authors of the quarto, and then those 
of the octavo. Men of less magnitude in paper we pre- 
sume were not known, or, if known, not se sult ae 
by our literary host; but what an elevated position 
would ZoroasrTeR, and ARISTOTLE, and VarRRo have 
had at the board! 

The Education of Taste, which lies before us, is a 
book in advance of popular thought and popular com- 
prehension. While it is less elaborated, it has at the 
same time more inclusive ideas than most of the works 
which have been written on the subject of Taste. ‘l'aste 
has been so differently defined, or endeavoured to be 
defined, by different authors, that among the man 
learned disquisitions on the subject, the very proofs 
brought forward in favour of a particular rule of taste, 
have proved that taste itself is only a principle of mind, 


more or less diversified as mind is diversified. Some 
writers have ..ntended that “Taste is the power of 
selecting the dest from all other parts of its object.” As 
a general truth we do not object to this, but where is 
that other power which is, in the first place, to distin- 
guish the best from the less perfect? That other power 
lies in the cultivation of intellect, or in the education of 
taste. When Mr. Macca.u uses such a title as the 
Education of Taste, he generalizes while he individualizes 
education. He would educate individual taste, and uni- 
versal taste would flow from it, and indeed be a portion 
of it.. He would not isolate taste into the mere caprice 
of purchasing a picture, playing on a musical instru- 
/ment, or cultivating a flower ; because, by indulging in 
leach of these, the faculties of the individual would not 
be harmonious. We give Mr. Macca.u’s own words— 


|. Look, on the other hand, at the man truly tasteful. With 
| him there is no caprice, no liking to mislead from that divine 
centrality with regard to all things in which he lives, moves, 
and has his being. Not with a Utilitarian calculation, but 
with the majestic repose that dwells in a mind that has had 
strength to survive the storms of passion and of doubt, he re- 
ceives all of true, of beautiful, that each of his faculties is ca- 
| pable of receiving ; while he receives all of true, of holy, of 
| beautiful, that the entireness of his nature is capable of em- 
bracing. This is taste,—the only taste which I can recog- 
nize; all other taste seems to me either maudlin dilettanteism, 
or frivolous scholasticism. 





Burke asserted taste to be a faculty, while Mr. Mac- 
CALL holds it to be a certain state of our faculties; but 
Burke so far bears out the author of the Education of 
Taste as to affirm, that what we understand by taste, ts 
far from a simple and determinate idea in the minds of 
most men. ‘This certainly is an argument for the indi- 
viduality of taste; because if taste were not individual, 
and could be taught as a schoolmaster teaches arith- 
metical rules, then at once it would be “ determinate,” 
although it may not be “simple.” 

These remarks are contradictory to what Burke else- 
where asserts, that “ the standard of taste is the same in 
all human creatures.” But Burke is conscious of the 
difficulty and of the result of reducing taste to the 
standard which he has set up. He thinks that when we 
define taste, we are in danger of circumscribing na- 
ture within the bounds of our own notions. Mr. Mac- 
CALL’s idea of taste is the more excellent, inasmuch as 
he has not circumscribed nature. Taste is with him a 
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most comprehensive thing ; and he links it with all those 
feelings and emotions which complete the most entire 
and most perfect development of man; such as “ Taste 
and Religion,” “Taste and Morality,” “Taste and Poli- 
tics,’ &c. Weallow Mr. Macca. to answer his own 
query. 

What is Taste? It is not a faculty, but that state of our 
faculties by which they can equally appreciate and equally 
enjoy whatever is presented to their attention. It is the indi- 
vidual in the completeness of his individuality ; seeing and 
feeling an object in its completeness ; distinguishing that which 
is essential in its completeness, from its foreign incrustations. 
It is not an idea, not a theory, not an infallibility. It cannot 
be bowed to the tyranny of general rules. As every individual 
varies from every other individual, so must the taste of every 
individual vary from the taste of every other individual. There 
is a collective taste ; but the collective taste is only in propor- 
tion to the unfolding and expression of individual taste. The 
collective taste of Greece, when Greece was most brilliant and 
fertile in its productions of literature and art, was the taste of 
the individuals who then peopled Greece; not a mere dream 
of beauty which writers and artists cherished. Never before, 
never after, did Greece so assert its intellectual supremacy ; 
because, never before, never after, in Greece were permitted to 
the nature of the individual such freedom and entireness of 
display. To suppose, at the same time, a sublime outburst of 
Grecian genius in literature and art, and a general prevalence 
of bad taste in the Grecian nation, or a general prevalence of 
good taste in the Grecian nation, and a marked decline of 
genius in literature and art, is only a supposition ; for it could 





librium, should be so utterly destitute of taste? The Germans 
have the best balanced character of any nation in the world ; 
and therefore they have more taste than any other nation in 
the world. As might be expected, the German authors are 
the only authors of modern times who have written well on the 
subject of taste. It may seem strange to call the Germans a 
tasteful nation, and especially to raise them to the eminence to 
which I have just ventured to raise them. The Italians, at first 
sight, are far more tasteful than they; but they cease to be so 
when viewed by the light of the definition which I have given of 
taste. That the Italians have a sensibility to impressions from 
beautiful objects which other nations have not ; that they have 
an aptitude which other nations have not for realizing, in ex- 
ternal forms, their idea of beauty, I readily grant. But this. 
sensibility, this aptitude, do not include taste. In spite of 
them both, the Italian is just as likely to be tasteless as the 
Scotchman or Irishman, who has neither the sensibility nor the 
aptitude. The Germans, however, have much of this sensibi- 
lity and of this aptitude, while they have besides that calm, that 
amplitude, that harmony of nature, which, securing the suit- 
able exertion of all the faculties, secures the enjoyment of all, 
by the marvellous discrimination of the essential and the non- 
essential, of the real and the conventional, of the eternal and 
the transitory, which that suitable exertion of all the faculties 
bestows. 


Of the doctrine of individuality which Mr. Macca. 
has taught so long and earnestly, we select the fol- 
lowing :— 





SELF-RELIANCE. 
We are to ourselves the standard of creation, the type of 





not, in any circumstances, have been a reality. Genius and | humanity, the image of God, but only insofar as meditation 
taste are the conditions of each other, the necessities of each | calm unbiassed and mature has revealed us to ourselves. 
other. A man of genius is one, whose whole nature, in- | How many do we see who, catching one of the stray notions 
vention being a component, is harmoniously disclosed; in- | afloat in society, illumine the light of their ignorance by setting 
sofar as any part of his nature is not so perfectly thrown fire with the said notion to the jungle of their imagination, and 
forth as the rest, insofar is he deficient in genius ; and insofar | call the mad blaze their inward light? All who lay hold of 
is he deficient in teste. A man of taste is one whose whole | the same notion, and catch the same flame of insane infallibi- 
nature is harmoniously disclosed; bestow on him the | lity, are hailed as brothers, and straightway a sect is formed 
gift of invention, and he becomes a man of genius; but | with a name more or less a lie; with the sublime and generous 
with the gift that would be a defect in the genius, which, | purpose of dispersing the darkness of the world :—the ignis 
without it, would be equally a defect in the taste. The Scotch fatuus and its companions proclaiming to the stars that they 
are a remarkably tasteless people ; whence so? Because certain are an imposture and a mockery. It is not, however, from 
of theirfacultiesarestrangled; and certain others are enormously Without, but from within, that the radiance is to come which 
and unhealthily active. Any attempt to confer taste ypon the ‘is to brighten our path. The sparks which we strike out, in 
Scotch would fail, which did not tend to bring out the individual digging for the ore of thought in the depths of our spirit, can 
in his individuality. Among such a people, indirect must ac- | alone kindle the lamp of life, which is to give splendour and 
complish more than direct endeavours for the improvement of | guidance to our deeds. He who has profoundest fathomed 
taste. Not that the latter ought to be neglected ; but however | the ocean of his own being will rise highest on the mountain 
sustained and energetic, they will avail little when compared | of Endeavour. After manifold vain attempts to obtain by 
with the former. We might array the most elaborate machinery | outward means, strength, knowledge, wisdom, and virtue, we 
to produce and to nourish in the Scotch the feeling of the | are evermore driven back upon ourselves with confusion and 
beautiful. Vain would be the labour. But if we pressed into | bitterness. Seekest thou truth, or Him, the Infinite, whose 
more vigorous play one of the faculties which religious preju- | name is also Truth, thou wilt find them nowhere but in the 
dices or other causes, keep fettered, and reduced within its pro- | beatings of thy own breast, as it gazes, and shudders when 
per limits another that bears an extravagant sway, and thus | gazing, on the abyss of eternal mystery. The only miracle 
produced a nearer approach to an equilibrium of the entire na- | thou hast ever beheld, or art ever fated to behold, is thyself,— 
ture, we should inevitably, and to the extent of that|approach, | thy perpetual combat with doubt, and gloom, and passion, 
be contributing to the amelioration of taste. The Irish are | and evil, on the battlefield of thy soul, and thy final victory 
another most tasteless people. Is their want of taste expli-| over these thy enemies. People love themselves above all 
cable, otherwise than the want of taste in the Scotch? Is it| things: yet all things they generally study more, and with 
removable by any other instrumentality? Should we not be the attributes of all things are they generally more fami- 
sure to fail, if we tried direct means to attain the desired re- | liar, than that which they love above all things. It 
sult? But would not the result at once be attained, if we freed | is strange what pains they will suffer—what ‘ difficulties 
the faculties that are chained, and tamed down those that are| they will facc—to what humiliation they will submit, 
licentious and despotic? The English are a far more tasteful ‘to ascertain that which a moment's intercourse with their own 
people than the Scotch and Irish. And is it not because there consciousness would have shown. Much is said of goodness 
it is less extravagantly restrained, and less extravagantly in- land of courage :—let garlands be given to the hero by those 


dulged? With the English, therefore, we should pursue more who admire with loud acclaim the hero’s fulminating exploits : 


direct means for the improvement of taste, in proportion to 
the difference just stated between them and their fellow-sub- 
jects. la the French character there is not much suppressed ; 
but certuin facuities have received a forced and formal culture, 
which has led as fatally to the overthrow of that equilibrium, 
whose existence is taste, as if certain other faculties had been 
unnaturally restrained. In the American character all the 
active faculties are kept in a steam-engine fury of occupation, 
while all the reflective ones are frowned out of sight. Can we 
wonder, then, that the Americans, so utterly destitute of equi- 


—on the graves of the dead, whose career had realised the 
world’s conception of excellence, let flowers be strewn by 
those whose conception of excellence is the world’s concep- 
tion: but he is the bravest man and the best who never needs 
or Secks any other counsellor than his own heart—who never 
obeys any thing but the dictates of his heart, and who dares to 
look at all times calmly on the aspects of his heart. Hero he 
—Saint he, though there may be no crown for his brow—no 
gleam of glory on his tomb. Nor yearns he for the crown or 





the glory. For he who is bold enough to live where alone 























there is life for him, in the innerness of his being, knows too 
well how capriciously the reward and the renown which man 
gives to man are bestowed, to care for their obtainment. 


We are induced to give one or two more extracts from 
this work, knowing that our readers will fully admire 
them for their power and beauty. 


RELIGIOUS CHEERFULNESS. 

We may always begin to suspect that our religion is ceasing 
to be pure and natural whenever it induces us to look less 
cheerfully on God and on God’s universe than before. Recall 
by an easy exertion of memory the religion of thy childhood, 
ere the worm of theol ogical bitterness had eaten into its fresh- 
ness and beauty. How bright the skies !—how fair,—how in- 
stinct with life all on which the light of the skies fell! What 
hast thou lost of this happy religion, and its happy accompani- 
ments? What of gloomy and of grim hast thou put in the 
place of that which thou hast lost? The lost restore—the 
substituted banish. Learn to look on God as thou didst when 
the first prayer rose from thy lips to mingle with the odours of 
Paradise. Nor is the gloomy alone to be forgotten, and the 
cheerful alone to be restored, in endeavouring to make taste 
and religion identical. 





THE IDEAL. 

Moreover, the pervading feeling next to the feeling of the 
Divine, is the feeling of the ideal ; in those whose equilibrium 
and comprehension of being are so great, as to permit us to 
place them apart as types of true taste. Now, the feeling of 
the ideal is always the feeling of something sublimer, more 
beautiful, than anything that our perceptions present. Beyond 
the brightest, it aspires to a brighter,—beyond the grandest to 
a grander,—beyond the best, to a better. All external glory 
waxes dim, when compared to the radiant forms that dwell in 
its fancy, and its heart. It does not repel the outward ; for 
this would be to suppose it in an unhealthy condition. It does 
not shun the ordinary in thirst for the extraordinary ; for this 
would be a romantic not an ideal feeling. It has no superb 
disdain for every thing but the selectest of things select ; for 
this would be an intellectual epicurism to which the ideal is 
thoroughly antagonistic. Details it does not despise; but by 
an irresistible necessity it is carried beyond and above them. 
It is not critical; and details are never viewed, or can be 
viewed, except critically. Criticism compares one detail with 
another detail, or one object with another object :—the ideal 
compares the object in its wholeness, and without reference to 
its details, with its own unrealisable conceptions. 


Our readers will see, from the extracts we have given, 
that the author of the Education of Taste is a man of 
vast resources; but we again repeat that Mr. MaccaLu’s 
works are in advance of popular thought and comprehen- 
sion. For this they will be the more admired by those 
whose intellect can grasp the most enlarged ideas, and 
whose mental ear can catch the most harmonious utter- 
ances of genius. Mr. Macca.u must not be surprised 
if he should not become a popular writer. He is for the 
few, not for the many; because he is too much spiritual- 
ised, and not sufficiently worldly in his philosophy to 
familiarise himself with the littleness of worldly men. He 
would have the people march upwards to the pedestal on 
which he stands, but he cannot descend from his elevation 
and mingle with their follies and their conventionalities. 
Mr. Macca. appears to us, from his present work, 
and his previous writings, as a man too intellectually 
honest and unbending to become popular. Popularity, 
in anumber of cases,’is tact, et not genius. Many 
writers catch, from the surface of society, its whims and 
frivolities, but they have so much skill in holding them 
forth, that society smiles to behold its own features and 
its own failings. 

Timon of Athens and Biron are unbearable, but Fal- 
staff is petted. The two former saw the littleness of 
men, and called it by its proper name; the latter saw it, 
but in him the severity of the censor melted into a 
laugh. Mr. Macca.u’s system of individuality is a 
task for the people, and they do not like tasks. It insists 
on self-analysis and self-discipline, which is not taught 
in present academies, 
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We have not made these remarks in order to’ induce 
Mr. Macca t to quit his philosophy for a philosophy 
more popular. We should regret if he were to turn 
aside from the path he bas chosen. We have merely 
pointed out the unpopularity of his system, but on this 
account it is not the less great, not the less noble, not 
the less true. So long as the doctrine of individuality 
possesses such an advocate as Mr. Macca t, it will 
remain a subject familiar to the intellectual portion of 
society. When a man of vigorous intellect pleads for a 
cause, he may always be sure that all other men of 
vigorous intellect will listen to his preaching. Genius 
is always sympathetic, and it draws towards itself kindred 
genius. 





es ee 
HISTORY. 


Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe. 
By J.C. L. SismonpE pe Sismonpi. Translated 
from the Original, with Notes, and a Life of the 
Author. By Tuomas Roscoxr. Second edition. In 
2 vols. London, 1846. Bohn. 

Tuts is the latest and perhaps the most valuable addition 

to Mr. Boun’s Standard Library, whose characteristic 

it is that it publishes in a handsome, yet singularly cheap 
form, the best English and Foreign works entire, un- 
mutilated and unabridged. 

The previous volumes of the series have been already 
introduced to the readers of Tue Critic in succession, 
on their appearance, and it is now our pleasing duty to 
welcome the accession of Sismonp1’s famous History of 
the Literature of the South of Europe. 

Tempted by the attractions of such a theme, fain 
would we enter upon an elaborate review of a work in 
which it has been so ably handled. But the appearance 
of “second edition” on the title-page forbids. Its 
merits are already familiar to all our readers, who will 
need only to know that it may be procured for a few 
shillings, to hasten to place it upon their shelves. 

The value of this edition has been much increased by 
the introduction of an Index, without which, indeed, no 
history ought ever to be published. 

For the information of those who may not be ac- 
quainted with Sismonp1’s history, it may not he amiss 
briefly to present an outline of his plan for treating the 
subject. 

Having taken a rapid glance at the corruption of the 
Latin, the formation of the Romance language, and the 
literature of the Arabians, he reviews the poetry and 
language of Provence, in which he presents a most in- 
teresting notice of the Troubadours. This leads him to 
the romances of chivalry, and the poetry of the Trou- 
véres, and then to the Italian language, and its first 
great poet DanTs, and his influence on his age. The 
literature of Italy in the fifteenth century is reviewed, 
comprising as it did the two great names of ArrosTo and 
Tasso, down to its decline in the seventeenth century, 
in the age of the Scientesti, as they were termed. The 
eighteenth century calls for a notice of Italian comedy. 
Turning from his native land to Spain, Stsmonp1 then 
traces in like manner the origin of the language and 
poetry of Spain, examines the poem of the “ Cid,” and 
traces the literature of that land downward to the close 
of the eighteenth century, dwelling particularly upon the 
works of Cervantes and their influence upon his age, 
and the romantic drama of “ Lope de Vega.” The litera- 
ture of Portugal is the next theme, CAMoENs being the 
most conspicuous object. } 

In the management of his subject, Stsmonpz1 has dis- 
played great skill. He has taken a bird’s-eye view of 
the vast field before him, and presented a faithful picture 
of it to the reader. He has contrived to be particular 
without being minute. His criticism is generally 





marked by acuteness, and most commendable for its im- 
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partiality. He writes like one familiar with the matter 
of his discourse, and with the earnestness of a man who 
gives utterance to feelings as well as to thoughts. His 
opinions are usually illustrated by examples, and these 
Mr. Roscoe has translated as elegantly as the difficulties 
of a poetical version will permit. It is indeed a work 
which all should read who desire to acquaint themselves 
with the history of mind in the south of Europe. It is 
not only the best, but it is the only one extant. 
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The Life of the Right Honourable George Canning. By 
Rospert Bet, Author of “ The History of Russia,” 
&c. London, 1846. Chapman and Hall. 

GerorGE CANNING is a solitary instance, in English 

History, of literary talents lifting their possessor from a 

station comparatively low to the highest places of 

political distinction. Yet were not those talents such as 
of themselves to justify so remarkable a fortune. Many 

a man has written better things—many have spoken 

finer speeches—and yet have died as they had lived, in 

the station to which they were born, and which an 
insurmountable barrier appeared to prevent their passing. 

There is more in fortune and circumstances than we are 

willirg to acknowledge. They lifted CANNING to be 

Prime Minister of England, as they have chained many 

better men to the drudgery of the desk or the penury of 

the garret. 

Mr. Bett has laboured diligently to throw light upon 
the early life of CANNING, but he leaves it as he found 
it, a mystery. The facts he has gathered do not account 
for the consequences we behold. How his rise was 
accomplished is nowhere explained. ‘To-day we see him 
in one sphere, to-morrow in a different one, and we 
cannot learn by what effort or accident he succeeded in 
moving from the one into the other. We feel that there 
is something not known ; a secret which the biographer 
has not fathomed; more than meets the eye; and that 
destroys the completeness of the picture. But it is not 


the fault of Mr. BELL; it was during CANNING’s life a| 


problem he would not solve even to his most intimate 
friends. He never told the precise history of his rise, 
and as Mr. Bet has failed to trace it, probably it will 
never now be known, and an example will be lost to the 
world. 

GeorGE CANNING was born on the 11th of April, 
1770. His father, according to Mr. BELL, was a lineal 
descendant of the CanyNnGeEs of Bristol, immortalized 
by Cuatrerron, but his immediate progenitors were 
Irish, and he was himself cast upon the world a poor 
gentleman, with an allowance of 150/. a year to fight his 
way as best he might. The elder GeorGe CANNING 
entered the Middle ‘Temple in 1757, but he was a lawyer 
in name only. Instead of pursuing his profession he 
turned author, and wrote bad poems and fierce party 
pamphlets, siding with “ Witkes and Liberty.” Heleda 
very profligate life, got into deht, joined in cutting off the 
entail of the family property to which he was heir, for 
some trifling consideration that relieved him for a time; 
then he plunged intodebt again, and when his embarrass- 
ments were hopeless, he married a young lady named 
CosTELLo, pretty but portionless; became a wine 
merchant, failed in that attempt also, and, three years 
afterwards, died, leaving his widow unprovided for, with 
an only son, GEORGE CANNING, the illustrious subject 
of this memoir, then only twelve months old. 

In so unpromising a manner was this great man 
ushered into life; such the evil fortune that attended 
upon his infancy. His mother sought her livelihood 
upon the stage, to which her beauty and her abilities 
recommended her. She made her appearance at Drury- 
Jane in 1773, as Jane Shore, and for a time was a public 


favourite. But she had no real genius for the pursuit 
into which necessity rather than inclination had con- 
ducted her, and from filling the leading characters she 
gradually declined to be no more than the “walking 
lady,” or the lady’s maid. She formed a connection 
with a player named Reppisu, and took his name. 
From San ad she travelled into the provinces, where, 
probably, she passed as a sort of star. On one of these 
excursions she married Mr. Hunn, a bankrupt draper, 
of Plymouth, and with him she lived for many years in 
the West of England, and, if we rightly remember, at 
Collumpton, in Devonshire. 

Such were the guardians and guides of CANNING’Ss 
childhood and early youth. But luckily his father’s 
relations pitied his situation, and one of his uncles, Mr. 
STRATFORD CANNING, a merchant in London, and him- 
self destined to be the father of a man of some note, Sir 
STRATFORD CANNING, took charge of the boy, removed 
him from his dangerous associations, sent him to Win- 
chester, and afterwards to Eton. Whether the kindness 
of the uncle was prompted by mere good feeling, or 
whether the boy’s unmistakeable talents and graceful 
manners had excited for him a special interest, we are 
not told. 

At Eton the young CanninG speedily distinguished 
himself, not only by his ready scholarship but also 
by the brilliancy of his wit, and the facility with which 
he wrote themes prescribed and essays, epigram and 
poetry, not falling within the category of school exercises. 
It is probable that the foundation of his subsequent for- 
tunes was laid in this schoo]. His fine parts recommended 
him to the notice, and the gentleman that was inherent 
in him to the regard, of those of his schoolfellows most 
distinguished in rank and connection, and the fruits of 
the friendships then formed were visible in his after rise. 

From Eton he went to Oxford, where again he charmed 
a large circle of acquaintances, and thence he proceeded 
to the Inns of Court, intending to make the law his pro- 
fession. 

His fame had preceded him to London. Scarcely 
was he settled here when his school and college ac- 








quaintance eagerly sought his society. He was admitted 
| into the best circles as a privileged man; and the Whig 
coterie turned an eye to him as one whose talents might 
| advantageously be enlisted into their ranks. 
| But, by some means not explained, Mr. Prvr was in- 
duced to notice him, and the flattery of a minister, and of 
| such a minister as Mr. Pirr, who had place and pension 
in his gift, was more likely to attract a young man who 
|had his own fortune to make than the more exciting 
but less substantial cheers of an opposition. CANNING 
suddenly became a ‘Tory, and was put into Parliament in 
the year 1793 for the borough of Newport, on the cun- 
venient retirement of Sir RicoHarD WoRSLEyY. 
Throughout the whole of this period of his life, from 
the time of his quitting school to that of coming into 
parliament, there is a mystery which must strike every 
reader. How did he live? College life costs something. 
A man cannot study for the Bar and visit in the highest 
circles without a tolerable income ; nor can a Member of 
Parliament subsist upon “hear, hear,” and “ cheers 
from both sides.” Caynina had not a farthing of his 
own. His uncle died in 1788, and left him nothing. 
His mother could with difficulty keep herself. ‘There is 
some dubious sort of story of a sum of 200/. per annum, 
charged on the paternal estate on the cutting off of the 
entail; but of this there is no evidence—it is only ru- 
mour and conjecture. How, then, did CANNING subsist? 
It is to be regretted that Mr. BeLu has been unable to 
solve this problem, for the sake of the many young men 
of parts who would fain, like him, be gentlemen without 
money and without work. Such an example would have 
been invaluable ; it would have totally eclipsed the famous 
treatise, ‘‘ How to Liye in comfort and respectability on 
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1501, a year.” CANNING might have taught us how to 
live as a gentleman upon nothing! Yet we never heard 
that he got into debt or gambled. Did his pen help him 
to an income? 

His after career is familiar to all who remember the 
history of the present century. His reputation in the 
House of Commons rose as rapidly as it had done at 
school and at college. He was found to be that most 
valuable of assistants to a minister, a ready debater, 
Heres at reply, and capable of hitting an adversary very 

ard with the utmost suavity of manner. ‘The next year 
he was honoured with the duty of seconding the Address, 
and discharged it amid general applause, and the tacit 
acknowledgment of all parties that he was “the coming 
man.” In the next year he was invited to take office as 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; and soon 
afterwards he enlisted pen as well as tongue in the ser- 
vice of the government, and commenced “ The Anti- 
Jacobin.” Pirr resigned in 1801, and CANNING with 
him, and in Opposition he distinguished himself by his 
brilliant attacks upon the administration, in which all 
the powers of his invective, envenomed by personal bit- 
terness, were concentrated. For three years he con- 
tinued these assaults with unwearied animosity, employ- 
ing every engine that tongue or pen could work to bring 
the government into odium. He succeeded, and re- 
turned to power with his patron, Pirr, in 1804, 
but, on this occasion, as Treasurer of the Navy. 
When “ the Talents,” as they were termed, came in, he 
again retired to renew against them the same sort of 
warfare which had proved so effective against the 
ADDINGTON Ministry. His zeal was rewarded, for on 
the accession of the Duke of PorrLANnp, he was en- 
trusted with the important office of Foreign Secretary. 
In 1809, his quarrel with Lord CasTLEREAGH and the 
duel that ensued compelled his retirement. Five dreary 
years of exclusion from place now awaited him; but 
once during that period the offer of re-instatement was 
made to him and refused, because he would not serve 
under his adversary. ‘Time, however, or necessity, 
modified these feelings, and in 1814 he did not scruple 
t> accept the embassy to Lisbon, and two years after that 
the Presidency of the Board of Control, under the very 
CasTLEREAGH he had before so vilified. But Can- 
NING was after all only a brilliant adventurer. He had 
some conscience nevertheless. ‘The persecution of Queen 
CAROLINE met with his hearty opposition, and rather 


services were rewarded with place. By an accident only, 
and not until the close of his career, did CANNING come 
to be connected with a political system. And that was 
not of his making or fostering. He found it growing in 
the public favour, and he skilfully availed himself of it 
for his own purposes. Had he lived, it is probable that 
he might have taken an independent position. Circum- 
stances had compelled him to be theexponent of opinions 
then growing into fashion, and destined to speedy as- 
cendancy. ‘The aristocracy had unwisely looked with 
scorn upon “the new man,” raised from among the 
people to the highest place of power hitherto deemed 
their own exclusive inheritance. CANNING would not 
and could not forget or forgive the indignity with which 
they had treated him. He would have turned naturally 
to the people, and, armed with their power, he would 
have resisted those who had sought to trample upon 
him. He must have become the leader of the Liberals, 
had not his enemies too surely done their work, and 
killed him prematurely by the wounds they inflicted 





| upon his proud spirit. 

But it must be admitted that CANNING’s title to 
|esteem as a patriot must be based rather upon expecta- 
| tion than upon performance—upon what he would have 
| done rather than upon what he did. Judged as he was, 
'save for the extraordinary rise from low birth to the 
loftiest position of a subject, there is nothing sufficiently 
remarkable in the man or his doings to claim our ad- 
miration or command our respect. He was one of 
fortune’s favourites, and was more indebted to circum- 
stances than to himself. 

But it is time to permit Mr. Bet to speak for himself, 
and we commence with his sketch of 


CANNING’S MOTHER AS AN ACTRESS. 

Mrs. Canning made her first appearance on the stage at 
Drury Lane, on the 6th of November, 1773, in the character 
of Jane Shore. Her peculiar circumstances excited so much 
| interest, that Garrick, stimulated a little by the expectation 
| of court patronage, resumed the part of Hastings, which he 
had long before relinquished. The play was repeated on the 
| following evening, and was acted altogether six times, after 
| which Mrs. Canning’s name is found only rarely, and at inter- 
| vals, in the bills of the theatre. Her next appearance was on 
| the 12th of April, 1774, as Perdita, in Florizel and Perdita 
(the Winter’s Tale reduced to a farce) for the benefit of 
| Gentleman Palmer, as the favourite actor of that name was 
| familiarly called. On the 26th she took her benefit, playing 





| Mrs. Beverley in the Gamester; and on the 28th, she ap- 


than be a party to it he resigned his post in 1820. ‘Two | peared for the first and only time in Octavia, in All for Love. 


years after his indignation was cooled by the offer of 


the profitable Governor-Generalship of India. On the 
death of CasTLeREAGH he resigned that for the 
Foreign Office, from which he was, in April, 1827, 
exalted to the most important position in the world, 
that of Premier of Great Britain. But his triumph 
was his death-blow ; the harass and excitement of an 
office that exposed him to every species of hostility, 
ne and private, were too great for his delicate nerves. 
n four months from the attainment of his proud 
dignity, he was a corpse. 

Such is an outline of the career of GrorcE CAn- 
NING, and we have preferred to present it entire before 
we make any extracts from the details narrated by Mr. 
BELL, because such a condensed view of the whole 
enables the reader more readily to understand the scope 
and tendency of particular parts. The result is cer- 
tainly to strip the hero of many of his laurels. ‘Thus 
viewed, apart from all political and party considerations, 
and his history shews him to have been a clever, 
accomplished courtier, skilled in the arts of self- 
advancement, without a grain of the patriot in his 
composition. His power came not from the public, but 
from the private regards of the minister of the day. He 
neither created opinion nor represented it. His world 
was Downing-street, his master was the premier, and his 


From that time, she dropped into inferior parts, and all the 
| leading characters she had hitherto performed were trans- 
| ferred to other persons. On the 7th of May, Perdita was 
played by Mrs. Smith, a singer; and on the 27th, when the 
Gamester was repeated, the character of Mrs. Beverley was 
acted by Miss Younge. The truth was, that the attraction 
anticipated from her beauty had failed through her inexpe- 
rience, and Garrick, who never stood on much ceremony in 
such matters, finding her forsaken by the court, made no 
scruple in reducing her at once to a lower position in the 
theatre. But this result might have been anticipated from the 
first. A mere novice could not have reasonably hoped to 
| contest the honours of popularity in a metropolitan theatre 
with such actresses as Mrs. Abingdon and Mrs. Barry. Thus 
discouraged in London, Mrs. Canning went into the pro- 
| vinces. In 1775, we find her at Bristol, playing Julia in the 
Rivals with some éclat, under the management of Reddish, of 
| Drury Lane. Her subsequent career cannot be traced with 
much certainty, in consequence of her marriage with Mr. 
Reddish, whose name, it seems, was borne by several actresses, 
| with some of whom she has, doubtless, in many instances, 
been confounded. It is unlikely that she ever returned to the 
London stage, although she has been conjecturally identified 
with a Mrs. Reddish, who was severely treated at Drury Lane, 
in 1776. The greater probability is, that she continued in 
the country, making the usual-tour of the provincial theatres 
with the usual fluctuating fortune ; being at one time engaged 
j With Whitelock’s company, a travelling corps in Staffordshire 
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and the midland counties; at another time making a sensationr 
with Reddish in Dublin; afterwards failing at Hull unde 

Tate Wilkinson, and then leading the tragic business under 
Mr. Bernard, at Plymouth. Mrs. Canning’s marriage with 
Mr. Reddish, into which she suffered herself to be drawn 
against the advice and remonstrances of her friends, was the 
source of many bitterer trials than she had yet endured. 
This Reddish was a person of intemperate habits and bad 
character, disguised under the most fascinating manners. He 
acquired some notoriety for acting the villain on the stage, 
and no less for acting the profligate in real life. He was the 
son of a tradesman at Frome; made his first appearance at 
Drury Lane in 1767; and was one of the principal actors 
there during Mrs. Canning’s first season, playing Dumont to 
her Jane Shore, Beverley in the Gamester, Antony in All for 
Love. When he made his débdt at Drury Lane, there was.a 
Miss Hart in the theatre, who enjoyed an income derived from 
a degrading source, and Reddish, tempted by her money, and 
utterly indifferent as to how it was acquired, wooed and mar- 
ried her in less than ten weeks. Afterwards prevailing upon 
her to sell her annuity, he dissipated the proceeds, and then 
abandoned her. But the end of his infamous course was 
retributive. After passing through a variety of disgraceful 
escapades, he became diseased in his brain, appeared for the 
last time, in 1779, as Posthumus, was thrown upon the Fund 
for support, and lingered out the remnaut of his miserable 
life as a maniac in the York Asylum, where he died in 1785. 
During the term of this miserable union, Mrs. Reddish’s per- 
sonal exertions were rendered more than ever imperative by 
the state of her husband’s health, and by fresh claims upon 
her maternal solicitude. Reddish, prostrated both mentally 
and physically, was early disabled from the pursuit of his pro- 
fession ; but his death, after many years of suffering, at last 
released her from the responsibility she had so rashly incurred. 
She still continued in the provinces, playing at Bir- 
mingham, Hull, and other places, but especially at Ply- 
mouth, where she was a great favourite with the audience, 
and where her stage triumphs happily terminated in a con- 
quest of a still more gratifying kind—her marriage with Mr. 
Hunn, a respectable silk mercer of that town. Mr. Hunn 
was a constant frequenter of the theatre, and a great lover of 
plays, with some pretensions to the character of a critic, which 
he occasionally displayed in the newspapers, to the infinite 
mortification of the actors. But they had their revenge upon 
him. Sometime after his marriage, he failed in business ; 
and his wife was once more compelled to resume the profession, 
Mr. Hunn resolving at the same time to attempt the stage 
himself. He made his débiét at Exeter. The players, however, 
set the town against him, and, notwithstanding the interference 
of Mrs. Hunn, who enjoyed much popularity there, his re- 
ception was so discouraging, that he wisely relinquished the 
experiment. Hesubsequently obtained a mercantile situation, 
in which he died, leaving his widow with two daughters and a 
son. Throughout all these vicissitudes, Mrs. Hunn was 
cheered by constant proofs of the devotion of her son George, 
who, passing through school and college, and gathering valuable 
friendships by the way, was never seduced into forgetfulness of 


her claims upon his duty and affection. He made it a sacred | 


rule to write to her every week, no matter what might be the 
pressure of private anxiety or public business. His letters 


were the charm and solace of her life; she cherished them | 


with proud and tender solicitude, and always carried them 
about her person to shew them exultingly to her friends. In 
his boyhood, his correspondence treated upon every subject of 
interest on which his mind was engaged—his studies, his asso- 
ciates, his prospects, his dream of future distinction, nourished 
in the hope that its realisation might enable him, at last, to 
place his mother in a position of independence. And when he 
finally reached the height of that dream, he continued to 
manifest the same earnest and faithful feelings. No en- 
gagements of any kind were ever suffered to interrupt his 
regular weekly letter. At Lisbon, during his embassy, 
there, although the intercourse with this country was fre- 
quently suspended for several weeks together, be still wrote 
his periodical letter; and it happened on such occasions 
that the same post came freighted with an arrear of his cor- 
respondence. In the midst of the toils of the Foreign Office, 
harassed by fatigue, and often preyed upon by acute illness, 
he always found, or made, opportunities for visiting his mo- 





ther. He writes to Sir William Knighton, in 1826, like one 
released for a holiday, ‘‘ I am just setting off for Bath, with a 
good conscience, having so cleared off the arrears accruing 
during parliament time, that I believe I do not owe a dispatch 
to any part of the world.”” When Mrs. Hunn was performing 
at Plyntouth, he would sometimes leave his studies at Lincoln’s- 
inn to comfort her with his presence; and whenever he came 
it was a Saturnalia! Shortly before her final settlement at 
Bath, in 1807, she resided at Winchester, where she had some 
cousins in an inferior walk of life; and when her son—at that 
time the centre of popular admiration wherever he moved— 
used to visit her there, it was his delight to walk out in come 
pany with these humble friends, and with them to receive his 
‘* salutations and greetings in the market-place.’”’ One re- 
cognises a great man in such behaviour. It had always been 
an object of paramount anxiety with him to take his mother 
off the stage; and the first use he made of the first opportunity 
that presented itself was, to carry that object into effect. This 
occurred in 1801, when, retiring from the office of Under- 
Secretary of State, he was entitled to a pension of 500/. a 
year, which, instead of appropriating it to his own use, he 
requested to have settled as a provision on his mother. 
* * * * * The closing years of her life were spent in 
retirement at her house in Henrietta-street, Bath; where she 
died, after a lingering illness, in her eighty-first year, on the 
27th of March, 1827. Her son paid his Jast visit to her sick 
room on the 7th of the preceding January, the day after the 
Duke of York’s funeral, where he caught the cold which, act- 
ing on a frame shattered by anxiety, laid the foundation of his 
last fatal illness; and he, who was so attached to her while 
living, in five months followed her to the grave. 


A favourable specimen of Mr. Beuv’s skill in portrait 
painting is this of 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The Prince of Wales was avowedly at the head of the oppo- 
sition. He not only possessed the reputation of being the 
‘* first gentleman of the age,’”’ but was resolved to maintain it, 
in its princely sense, at least, by the super-royal splendour of 
his expenditure. It was nothing to the purpose that the people 
were the munificent sufferers who paid for these luxuries. In 
1787 Parliament had discharged his royal highness’s debts 
(nearly 200,000/.) on a full assurance from his royal highness, 
guaranteed in a royal message by his Majesty, that he would 
incur no more; but a very few years elapsed before the prince 
came down to the House again, and denied point-blank that he 
had ever promised to live within his income, giving at the same 
time the best possible proof of his determination not to do so, 
by requesting the Commons to pay off the liabilities he had in- 
curred in the interim, amounting to no less than 600,0007. To 
do him bare justice, there never was a prince of the blood, who 
entertained so large a contempt for the integrity of a promise 
of any sort, or who had so grand a way of overrunning the con- 
stable. The festivities of Carlton House were famous all over 
Europe. The taste displayed at the prince’s parties was wor- 
thy of their oriental magnificence; for in the midst of the 





grossest depravities, he managed to surround himself with in- 
tellect and social talent of the highest order, and to secure for 
his table every foreigner of celebrity who visited the country. 
| By such means he sustained his political position, and commu- 
nicated a tone to society that had an important influence upon 
those detached masses of floating opinion which, although they 
never become resolved into a compact body, exercise a species 
of irregular power over the public mind. The prestige of the 
prince’s name was formidable in the fashionable world. Even 
his vices were set off with such brilliancy and grace of style as 
to render them attractive ; moral repugnance was fascinated 
into admiration, and his showy and illusive popularity pros- 
pered upon his very delinquencies. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





The Modern British Plutarch; or, Lives of Men distin- 
guished in the recent History of our Country. By W.C. 
Taytor, LL.D. London, 1846. Grant and Griffith. 

Dr. Taytor is well known to the public as the author of se- 

veral school abridgments. His ‘‘ Manual of Ancient and 

Modern History”’ is certainly not wanting in that test of ex- 

cellence, an extensive sale, and with a view to the design of 
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the work, is, upon the whole, a successful production. We 
do not profess or feel any ardent love for this class of abridg- 
ments; but the Manual, if we remember rightly, furnished the 
student with a full list of authorities, that might be consulted 
with advantage upon the history of any epoch. This a manual 
certainly ought to do; and doing this, it is a very useful book. 
It becomes little more than a very copious index, adapted to 
the subjects of which it treats. Now, The Modern Plutarch 
has this amongst its most glaring defects, that it dis- 
dains to give a single hint of the sources whence it borrows its 
treasures, and whence the student might obtain fuller infor- 
mation. The author contents himself with a bare assertion of 
every fact which appears in his volume. This, to some au- 
thors, and even to some readers, is a very convenient course, 
but it is in the main unsatisfactory. 

But we have really no wish to enter upon the consideration 
of particular blemishes or virtues in this collection of lives. 
As-a biographical work, its proportions are too minute for 
any rack of criticism to be applied to it. No less than thirty- 
eight of England’s modern worthies, including Pitt, Fox, 
Burke, CanninG, Extpon, Netson, WILBERFORCE, and 
WELLINGTON are disposed of in something more than three 
hundred small octavo pages. To discuss the merits of a life 
of WILBERFORCE contained in six, or a life of Prrr contained 
in ten of these, would be far too preposterous. In fact, Dr. 
Taytor’s book, while it cannot aspire to the character of 
biography, properly so called, wants also that kind of utility 
which belongs to such pocket volumes as ‘‘ Maunder’s Bio- 
graphical Treasury.’’ It can satisfy none but those whom no 
man ought to wish to have for his readers,—those who wish 
to attach some idea to a particular name, with an utter indif- 
ference as to whether that idea be in the utmost degree vague 
and indefinite or not. We have a great respect for the au- 
thor as a pains-taking, laborious servant of literature in the 
scholastic department, but we are sorry that he has published 
the present book; and we are not the less sorry for it, because 
of the portentous character of its title. It would be enough 
to recall the shade of poor Lancuorne to the earth, could 
any comparison between the hero whom he worshipped, and 
this home-made Plutarch, penetrate the ‘‘ sepulchre wherein’”’ 
his remains are “‘ quietly inurned.” 








SCIENCE. 
Homeopathy ; its Principle, Theory, and Practice. By 
M. B. Sampson. London, 1846. Highley. 

Ar first view, nothing can appear more absurd, more 
opposed to all reason, experience, and practice, than 
homeopathy. ‘That a millionth part of a grain of medi- 
cine should operate upon the human frame as powerfully 
as, or more so than, the usual doses of five or six grains ; 
that the effects should be perceptibly varied by a giving 
to the mixture half a dozen shakings, more or less, was 
a startling doctrine, which appeared to have no founda- 
tion in any recognized physical law, and the principle 
and the proof were demanded. 

Proofs were given in cases of cures that followed the 
administration of these infinitesimal doses. But it is 
impossible to establish the connection between the alleged 
cause and the alleged effect. The result might be ex- 
plained by the absence of medicine altogether; and we 
suspect that many, if not most, of the cures of homeo- 
pathy are attributable to nature being left to herself, 
instead of being thwarted by the drugs of the doctor, 
the infinitesimal dose being in fact no dose at all. 

There is another difficulty which we cannot remove, 
and which appears to us to be destructive of the system. 
If such small doses produce such great effects, how 
comes it that we are not for ever undergoing a course of 
medicine; for we can scarcely eat any food in which 
there does not enter particles of the homeeopathic medi- 
cines at least equal in quantity to one of their pillules? 

These objections are, we are aware, theoretical only. 
The fact can only be determined by experience. It 
must be admitted that such is our ignorance of physio- 
logy, so entirely are we in the dark upon all matters 





relating to the functions of life, of the causes, the opera- 
tions, and consequently of the cure of disease, that we 
are scarcely entitled to pronounce of any thing in the 
abstract that it is either true or false, rational or irra- 
tional. Inasmuch as we know not in what manner 
three grains of mercury go to work to produce a change 
in the animal system, we cannot confidently pronounce 
how a billionth part of a grain will operate. Experi- 
ments, long and carefully pursued, can alone determine 
this, and to that test must the contending doctors ulti- 
mately come. But in the mean while it is something to 
know that the disciples of the new system of practice 
have reasons for results, apart from experience ; that they 
do not merely say, “ it is so because it is;” but they 
have an answer to the question, “ Wherefore is it so?” 

Mr. Sampson, who has undertaken to put in this 
answer on behalf of the homeeopathists, is a gentleman 
well known in the literary world for some powerful pub- 
lications on the subject of crime and punishment. He 
is a hard-headed, right-thinking, sober-minded man, 
who accepts nothing upon trust, but will have his reason 
convinced before he believes. 

And Mr. Sampson, being such, has become a convert 
to homeopathy ; his account of it, therefore, contains 
the reasons that have influenced his own mind. Pro- 
ceeding from so impartial a source they will command, 
at least, a respectful hearing, and it is the very pur- 
pose of Tur Critic to prejudge no system, no faith, no 
party, no sect, no man, but to give to all a fair and pa- 
tient hearing, in the firm conviction that truth is elicited 
by discussion, and that audi alteram partem is the rule 
not of honesty only but of wisdom. 

Mr. SAMPSON opens with asserting that medicine acts 
either in opposition to the symptoms, without relation to 
the symptoms, or in harmony with the symptoms. ‘The 
common practice proceeds on the first assumption, the 
homeopathic on the last. 

Is the present practice satisfactory in its results? 
Certain it is that doctors do disagree most discreditably 
upon the uses and effects of the medicines they ad- 
minister. That which one prescribes as a remedy, others 
denounce as a poison. ‘There is scarcely a medicine 
that has not its partisans and its opponents; proving 
that they proceed upon no fixed principles, that they 
prescribe upon conjecture only, and that even the ex- 
perience of effects is so contradictory that no certain 
conclusions can be drawn from them. ‘The deduction 
from this state of things is that the present practice is, 
to say the least oi it, extremely vague and unsatisfactory, 
little better, in short, than licensed quackery. 

The doctrine of the homeeopathists is founded upon 
the opposite principle. ‘they say that the purpose of 
medicine is not to oppose symptoms, but to aid them. 
That. which we call disease is not, in fact, the disease 
itself, but the symptom only of disease —the effort 
made and the means adopted by nature to throw off the 
disease. The business of the doctor is, therefore, gently 
to aid nature in these her efforts, and not to iliwart them 
by medicines that attack the symptoms, 


Even in the progress of the most fatal disease, consumption, 
the disturbances manifested by the system, from its first stage 
to its last, may be plainly noted, as the obstinate stru 
the vital power to overcome its insidious adversary. T’! 
mencement of consumption is usually traced to some exposure 
to cold, by which the ordinary exhalations of the cutaneeus 
surfaces have been checked so as to require to be carried off by 


gute of 
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other orgaus. When the lungs are weak, owing to accidental 
circumstances, or defective conformation, they are unable to 
sustain this increased duty, in so far as it falls upon them, and 
instead of throwing off their proportion of the accu:mulated 
impurities, some of these impurities, it may be conceived, 
become lodged in the organ and gradually accumulate. The 
first symptoms of cough and of spitting of blood, usually from 
the bronchial membrane, seem te denote a violent effort to get 
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cles when this effort has failed, is only another action of nature 
to prevent the irritation which the continued presence of that 
matter would otherwise excite, there is strong reason to believe. 
Experiment indeed has shewn in some instances, that tubercles 
are formed merely to inclose injurious matter, and to prevent 
its irritative action; thus Cruveilhier says that, after injecting 
mercury into the bronchia of a living animal, he found each 
globule of the metal surrounded by a concrete substance, 
formed of white granules, in various parts of the lungs. By 
injecting the mercury into the bronchia, it reached the air-cells; 
and he afterwards found granules, formed of tubercular sub- 
stance, around the globules of mercury. Similar experiments 
were afterwards performed by Dr. Kay, who introduced, by 
small incisions, a minute globule of quicksilver into the wind- 
pipe of each of five rabbits. This produced at first much 
coughing ; and although the animals continued to take their 
food well, their breathing was hurried and laborious. The 
first rabbit was killed eight days afterwards, and in this clusters 
of tubercles were found in the lungs, and in the centre of each 
tubercle a globule of mercury. The others presented granular 
bodies, tubercles, and more or less of the appearance of inflam- 
mation of the lungs. Hence there is reason to believe, that 
tubercles are absolutely the means of prolonging life by pre- 
venting irritation, which would otherwise ensue. 


This explains the meaning of the old term of specific. 
The instances are curious. 


It is well known, for instance, that ipecacuhana is a power- 
ful emetic, and that it is frequently used as a remedy for 
vomiting ; that mercury has the power of producing symptoms 
80 nearly resembling those of syphilitic disorder as sometimes 
to render it difficult to discriminate one from the other, and 
that for the cure of syphilis, mercury is employed as a specific; 
that sulphur produces cutaneous irritation, while for cutaneous 
irritation it is a well-known remedy, and that a like peculiarity 
in relation to the inherent property of the medicine and the 
symptoms of the disease for which it is used, is popularly re- 
cognised in many other cases. To these may be added a great 
number of vulgar, or what are called old women’s remedies, 
such as snuff in cases of sneezing—-salt, to alleviate thirst, &c. 
The uses of spices and fruits, such as pepper, nutmegs, carra- 
ways, mustard, onions, &c., by the inhabitants of the torrid 
zone, to remedy the debilitating effects of heat, may also be 
quoted among this class of illustrations. 


It must be admitted that in the system, as thus ex- 
plained, there is nothing either irrational or absurd; on 
the contrary, it is founded in good sense, and will re- 
ceive the assent of most thinking persons, But now we 
come to that which offers itself to our mind as the diffi- 
culty which even Mr. Sampson’s ingenuity has not suc- 
ceeded in removing. In the first place, upon what 
principle is the theory of infinitesimal doses founded ? 
This is his explanation, but it does not satisfy our 
scruples; it is vague, and full of assumptions. The 
reasons are insufficient, and the facts are unproved. 


Now it is difficult to conceive the reasons which have in- 
duced this opinion. Medicines are given to act upon the 
various tissues of the human frame, and even the coarsest of 
these tissues present a delicacy of structure which it is im- 
possible for us more than faintly to appreciate. A little re- 
flection, indeed, will convince us that there must be some 
portions of our organization, of the fineness of which the 
human miud would be inadequate to form the slightest concep- 
tion, It will also appear, that these structures are of far 
higher importance towards the maintenance of life than the 
coarser and more outward portions of the frame, and that 
disease becomes dangerous and severe in proportion to the 
extent to which they are affected. In the most deep-seated 
affections, therefore, it is to these tissues that the powers of 
medicine have to be directed; and when we know that medi 
cinal substances, like all material bodies, are infinitely divisible ; 
that we can never by any process reduce them to atoms so fine 
but that they might still be infinitely reduced ; it seems at 
once obvious, that if we wish them to reach and to act upon 
those parts to which I have alluded, and in relation to some of 


from our very highest attenuations would appear coarse and 
ponderable, we must endeavour to bring them not only into a 
finer state than that in which they are ordinarily used, but into 
a state of exiguity far beyond any thing to which we have been 
accustomed in dealing with coarser structures. It is simply, 
in fact, proportioning the delicacy of our agents to the delicacy 
of the instruments upon which they are to operate. 


“The man,” says M. Sampson, “who should assert 
it to be incredible that a mustard-seed could be made to 
enter the tube of a thermometer, because he had just 
tried in vain to insert a bullet, would be equally rational 
with those who reject the infinitesimal dilutions, on the 
ground of the impossibility of their producing any ef- 
fect.” Now it is not that we pronounce it impossible, 
for we should call nothing so in a science of which 
nought is really known by anybody; but that it is im- 
probable, and contrary to all experience. We know that 
medicines do act more or less powerfully in proportion 
to their quantity. Everybody knows that six grains of 
julap are more active than three; that so many grains 
of ipecacuhana will not affect him, that so many more 
will make him qualmish, so many more will make him 
sick; and we cannot avoid the conclusion that, as the 
effect increases with quantity, it diminishes with it, and 
that an infinitesimally small quantity will produce of 
infinitesimally small effect. 

Then there is another difficulty whichthe homeopathists 
do not tell us how they conquer. Granted that medicines 
should aim at encouraging symptoms instead of subduing 
them, that they should be in harmony with symptoms,— 
how do they know what medicines are in harmony, and 
what are not? Looking over the list, we cannot find 
any thing that indicates a fixed” pence of selection, as 
if they had been chosen with reference to some of their 
ascertained properties. We suspect the classification to 
be purely arbitrary, and that, while the principle is true, 
homeopathy has succeeded in curing by giving full play 
to it; that is, by really doing nothing,—leaving nature to 
rsa who cures by her own processes, and not by their 

oses. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Algeria and Tunis. By Captain J. C. Kennepy. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
Our next extract will be a long one, but the great 
novelty and interest of the scene described will make 
apology needless. 


THE SCORPION EATERS. 


While drinking our coffee, we observed a boy who, leaning 
with folded arms upon a stick, watched every motion that we 
made. The boy's countenance was disgustingly repulsive, and 
the vacant yet cunning expression of his features, more those 
of a brute than of a human being, as well as the form of his 
misshapen head, stamped him as an idiot from his birth. A 
tattered bernous hung loosely on his shoulders, and, cold and 
wet as the evening was, he stood staring in at the entrance of 
the tent, while the other Arabs, whom curiosity had at first 
attracted, gathered round the fire a few yards distant. Know- 
ing that the Arabs regard as saints, madmen, and those whose 
intellects are affected, I paid no more attention to him, and 
left the tent for a few minutes. When I returned, the boy 
was still there, fixed in the same attitude; and I was told that 
he had just made a display of his sanctity, by holding in his 
naked hand a live scorpion, and then eating it, without suffer- 
ing in the least from its poisonous sting. As he was standing 
close to the tent, there could be no doubt but that he per- 
formed the disgusting feat of devouring the reptile, but I was 
rather incredulous as to the fact of the sting not having been 
removed. We were discussing this point, when, guessing that 
he was the object of our conversation, he went away, and 
returned almost immediately with another scorpion in his 
hand. Taking a piece of stick, I examined it most closely in 





the delicate machinery of which, the finest atom to be attained 





his uncovered hand, and perfectly satisfied myself that it had 
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not been deprived of its sting, or injured in any way. The 
scorpion was of a tolerable size—upwards of two inches long— 
quite lively, and able to inflict a very painful wound, the effects 
of which would be apparent almost instantly, and last for a 
considerable time. Standing over the boy, I watched him 
narrowly, to see that he did not pinch off the tail of the 
reptile, or play any trick; but, half raising his hand to 
his head, he put his mouth to his open palm, and I saw dis- 
tinctly the scorpion writhing between his teeth as he took it 
up, and heard the crunching of its shelly covering, as he deli- 
berately chewed, and then swallowed it. Neither his hands 
nor his mouth suffered in the slightest degree, and after a 
short interval he produced and are another in the same way, 
which I also examined. The boy, since the early period when 
the infirmity of his mind became apparent, had been brought 
up a member of the religious sect of the Aisaoua, who claim the 
privilege, by the special gift of God to their founder, of being 
proof against the venom of reptiles and the effects of fire. The 
present chief of the sect resides near Medeah, and his disciples 
are to be found scattered over the whole of Northern Africa ; 
they are held in a certain degree of reverence, but do not pos- 
sess much influence. Captain Martenot gave us these details, 
and referred me, for further information on the subject, to the 
following account of a grand festival of the Aisaoua, written by 
an officer, who was an eye-witness of the scenes he so graphi- 
cally describes :—In the court of a small Moorish house in 
the Rue de l’Empereur, Algiers, about sixty Arabs and Moors 
were assembled. Four standards—one red and yellow, and 





side a dozen Aisaoua arranged themselves, each armed with an 
enormous tambourine, which they beat in cadence, while the 
chorus vociferated a song in honour of Ben-Aissa. There was 
in these songs an undefinable spirit of frantic rage, which pro- 
duced in me a certain impression of terror. I saw some of 
these fanatics roll enormous serpents in the hollow of their 
tambourines, while livid adders reared their hideous heads 
from the hoods of their bernous, and, dropping to the floor, 
glided over the marble as cold as themselves. In spite of the 
horror which I felt at this sight, curiosity got the better of my 
disgust, and I remained. I must confess, however, that my 
heart beat violently ; the dim obscurity, the infernal music, 
the women, shrouded in their white veils, appearing like 
phantoms risen from the grave, all prepared my imagination 
for the horrid spectacle of a festival of the Aisaoua. At the 
sound of this barbarous music, one of the party rushed into 
the circle with a frightful cry and extended arms, as if pos- 
sessed by the evil one. He made the round several times, 
roaring hoarsely and savagely, then, as if compelled by a su- 
pernatural power, he began to dance to the sound of the tam- 
bourines and drums. He was then clothed in a white bernous, 
and his ‘‘ shasheah ’’ (red woollen cap) being taken off, the 
long hair left on the top of an Arab’s head fell over his shoul- 
ders. He then commenced his ‘ zeekr.’’ The zeekr is a 
species of religious dance, which consists in jerking the head 
from right to left, so that it touches the shoulders alternately. 
The whole body of the Aisaoua was in motion, his eyes 
soon became red and bloodshot, and the veins of his neck 








the other three red and green—were suspended from the 
columns of the court, over the heads of the chiefs of the sect. 
These were the standards of the Marabout, Mohammed-ben- | 
Aissa. In the middle, a long wax taper, placed in an old | 
black chandelier, alone afforded light to the assembly, and 
cast its uncertain, glimmering rays into the gloomy corners of 
the building. The upper gallery was filled with women, 
covered with their white veils, leaving visible only their black 
eyes, and their eyebrows stained with henna. Bou-Chama, by | 
whose invitation I attended the festival, remained by my side, 
and explained the origin of the religious sect to which he 
belonged in nearly the following terms :—Four or five hun- 
dred years ago a celebrated Marabout lived in the province of 
Oran. His name was Mohammed-ben-Aissa, and having | 
succeeded in gathering together a certain number of disciples, 
he wandered with them over the face of the land, sometimes 
in the Tell, and at other times plunging into the wilds of the 
Sahara. One day, during his wanderings, he lost his way in 
the desert. The provisions were exhausted, and his faithful 
followers, sinking from weakness, were on the point of perish- 
ing with hunger, when Ben-Aissa, stretching his hand towards 
heaven, implored the mercy of the God of Mohammed. 
‘‘ Lord,”’ cried he, ‘‘ thou alone art able to save us. Take 
pity upon us, and cause whatsoever we may touch to change 


blue and distended; nevertheless he continued his terrific 
dance. Ona sudden two others rose up, and, with savage 
yells, joined the first. The three, excited by each other, 
redoubled their stampings and the motion of their heads, 
working themselves up into a state of frenzy impossible to 
describe. Now calling for red hot iron, small shovels, the 
broad part the size of the hand, with long iron handles, were 
given to them. Seizing each one, these enthusiasts, placing 
one knee on the ground, applied their hands, and even tongues, 
to the red hot metal. One of them, more madly excited than 
his companions, placed the brightest portion of the instrument 
between his teeth, and held it in that position fo- upwards of 
thirty seconds. Let not the reader think that I exaggerate ; 
I witnessed all that I relate; and, in order to impress the 
scene stronger upon my memory, the performer of this last act 
placed himself directly opposite to me with a lighted taper in 
his hand. It is impossible for me to give a reason for what I 
saw, but I cannot disbelieve it; I smelt the stench of the 
burnt flesh, and when I afterwards touched their hands and 
feet, I found only a fresh and uninjured skin. The sight of 
one old man, nearly sixty-five years of age, gave me great pain ; 
he grasped the red hot iron, and placing it on his leg, allowed 
it to remain there until a whitish smoke arose, which filled the 





for us into wholesome food.”” At these words, seized with 
sudden inspiration, his disciples gathered stones, serpents, | 
scorpions, &c. satisfied their hunger, and suffered no harm. | 
“ We,”’ continued Bou-Chama, “followers of this illustrious 
Marabout, have inherited the same privilege ; and it is in com- 
memoration of this miracle, and to perpetuate it, that we have 
now assembled together. By our prayers we obtain the cure 
of the sick, and draw down the mercies of heaven upon our 
newly-born children.’”” After these words Bou-Chama left 
me and joined kis brethren ; the rites were commencing. The 
prescribed ablutions having been performed, the Aisaoua, stand- | 
ing in meditative postures, recited eight times the Mussulman 
profession of faith—‘‘ I bear witness that there is none other 
god than God, and that Mohammed is his prophet.”’ In their 
voices there was something grave and solemn, which was most 
impressive. The Mokaddam, or chief of the sect, then chanted 
a prayer for all Mussulmen, and called down upon them the 
benedictions of the prophet. At the end of each prayer the 
Mokaddam stopped, and the Aisaoua, lifting up their voices in 
turn, asked health for one, or the blessing of maternity for 
another ; and the chorus then taking it up, addressed a prayer 
to God, in accordance with the favour demanded. Incense 
Was every now and then thrown on a brazier of live coals, and 
the chorus repeated in a loud voice, ‘‘ Es-salah! Es-salah !”’ 
They then all seated themselves in a circle, leaving a vacant 
space in the centre of the court. The Mokaddam and his 
chief assistants took their places opposite to me, and at their 


whole house with its poisonous odour. These dances lasted, 


| in this manner, for the space of an hour. Notwithstanding 


the noise produced by the songs and the tambourines, the 
painful rattle in the throats of these mad fanatics could be 
distinguished amidst the din; at last, exhausted by fatigue, 
they fell backwards, one after the other, and lay senseless. 
and motionless on the ground ; the songs ceased, and nothing 
broke the solemn silence but the sound of their heavy breath- 
ings. A man, whose task it was to attend the half-dead 
wretches, now advanced, and placing his foot successively 
on the pit of their stomachs, pressed their sides strongly, 
kneaded their limbs, and caused them to revive. The 
dance recommenced ; four fresh Aisaoua rushed into the 
circle, and were soon in the same state of frenzy as their 
predecessors, striking their heads with the red hot shovels, 
and stamping upon them ‘with their naked feet. Then, 
in their delirium, imagining that they were transformed 
into camels and lions, they uttered the cries of the animals they 
represented, and feigned a combat between them ; their mouths 
foamed and their eyes sparkled with rage. The Mokaddam 
now presented to them a leaf of cactus, of which the thorns, 
an inch in length and sharp as aneedle, made me tremble. At 
this sight the combat ceased; the Aisaoua threw themselves 
upon the cactus, they tore and ground it between their teeth, 
making the air resound with a hoarse noise resembling the 
horrid cries of an enraged camel. At this moment the women, 
placed in the upper gallery, raised their dismal cry of ‘‘/u-du, 
lu-lu, lu-lu’? This frightful scene was only the prelude to 
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all the horrors I was about to witness. Towards eleven o’clock 
the songs ceased, and coffee and couscousoo were brought in, 

of which I found it impossible to partake. The repast over, 
they recited a prayer, before recommencing their dance; and 
on the musicians beginning to strike their enormous tambou- 
rines, seven or eight of.the disciples rose, howling dreadfully, 

and dressed in white, like their predecessors, began to perform 
the zeekr. My acquaintance, Bou-Chama, was of this party ; 
and taking a bundle of small wax tapers, he placed first his 
hand, and then his arm, face, and neck, in the flames. His 
features, when thus lit up, as they appeared from one moment 
to another through the varying flames, had quite a demoniacal 
appearance. Jn the mean time, a negro had amused himself 
by placing live coals in his mouth, which, as he breathed, 
burned brightly, and sent forth a thousand sparks. Without 
having been there, it is impossible to realise the terrific sight 
I had before my eyes. Opposite me, within two paces, was 
the negro, whose glowing mouth displayed itself in a black and 
hideous face ; his head, with its single lock of crisp woolly 
hair, vibrating rapidly from side to side; and around me the 
hellish music, the convulsive stampings, and the frightful cries of 
the dancers. The negrowas now in a state of furious excitement. 
Swallowing the still burning contents of his mouth, he seized 
a large scorpion, full of life and venom; placing it on his 
arm, he irritated the reptile in every possible manner, pinching 
it, putting it near the taper, and burning one of its claws. 
The enraged animal darted his sting into the offered hand ; 
the negro smiled, and, raising the scorpion to his mouth, I 
heard it crack between his teeth; and, as he swallowed it, I 
turned my head aside in horror. The reader, perhaps, sup- 
poses that the scorpion was deprived of his sting; but I had 
ocular demonstration to the contrary; nay, more, I might 
have brought one from the Boudjareeah myself, and given it 
with my own hand, as many have done who have been ad- 
mitted to these ‘‘ Hadrah.’”’ A yatagan was now brought, the 
point wrapped in a handkerchief, and two men held it horizon- 
tally about three feet from the ground. On seeing this, a man 
rose from his seat and commenced his zeekr; then, uncovering 
his breast, he sprang with all his weight on the naked blade : 
it seemed as if his body would have been cut in two by such a 
blow. He remained, however, with his bare breast on the 
sharp edge of the sabre, balancing himself with his feet, in an 
horizontal position, and tranquilly continuing his zeekr. 
Meanwhile the four other Aisaoua continued their furious 
dance, beating their heads with the iron shovels brought to a 
red heat. To these, three others soon joined themselves, 
grasping in each hand a living adder, with which they struck 
their bodies. As they danced, the serpents wound them- 
selves about their limbs, hissing horribly. Then seizing 
them, some placed them in their mouths, so as only to 
permit the head of the reptile to escape: one even forced 
the adder to bite his tongue, and leaving it thus suspended, 
continued his dance. Others squeezed them between their 
teeth, to increase their rage; and the irritated reptiles, 
in their desperate struggles to escape, twined around 
their necks, and hissing, reared themselves above the heads of 
their tormentors. Excited by the spectacle before their eyes, 
and by the increasing noise of the music, the Aisaoua rose in 
a body and rushed to take a part in the dance. Then commenced 
a scene which words cannot describe. Twenty Aisaoua, 
clothed in white bernous, with dishevelled hair and haggard 
eyes, mad with excitement and fanaticism, bathed in sweat, 
and grasping serpents in their hands, stamping, dancing, and 
convulsively shaking their heads, each starting vein swollen 
and distended with blood. The women, like phantoms, 
assisting in this scene, lit only by a pale and solitary taper, 
uttered in a piercing tone their shrill cries of /u-lu lu-lu lu-lu. 
This, mixed with strange songs, hoarse sounds, and the hollow 
rattle in the throat of each Aisaoua, as he fell exhausted and 
senseless, formed altogether a scene so totally repulsive to 
human nature, that it seemed, in truth, a feast of hell. Such 
dreadful exertions, could not, however, last long: by degrees 
the number of dancers diminished, as one after another they 
sank under the fatigue, and their panting bodies strewed the 
marble pavement of the court. The feast of the Aisaoua was 
over. 


This is a hideous, but graphic, picture of a society 
destined, we hope, speedily to give place to the influences 


of Christianity and of European civilization. Let us 
change the scene for that which yields the elements of 
civilization. 
THE COPPER MINES OF MOUZAIA. 

The present mines were discovered by the engiueer officers, 
who, when surveying the country, found numerous fragments 
of ore in the beds of the mountain torrents, which led to fur- 
ther search, and thus to the discovery of the veins now work- 
ing, as well as of the deserted galleries of the ancient mine. 
Specimens were sent to France to be analyzed; the ore was 
found to be rich, anda company was formed, who commenced 
their cperations a year ago; but, owing to the difficulty of 
procuring labour, and the impediments incidental to a novel 
enterprise in this country, it is only for the last three months 
that the works have been properly carried on. The galleries, 
twenty-two in number, are driven into the side of a ravine, 
with a south-westerly exposure. Asvyet none of them have 
attained any great length, the longest being only 125 feet; 
and, being driven horizontally into the mountain, but little 
labour is requisite to extract the ore, which lies in a matrix of 
argil, the general direction of the veins being east and west. 
The ore is broken with hammers into small pieces, and sorted 
according to quality, all fragments containing a large propor- 
tion of earthy matter being rejected, as not of sufficient value 
to pay the expense of transport and smelting. The picked ore 
is then carried by mules and asses to Bleedah, from thence to 
Algiers, where it is shipped to France to be smelted. The ore 
is remarkably rich, some specimens possessing as much as 34 
per cent. of copper, and the average yield of the ore imported 
into France is about 20 per cent. A hundred and sixty men 
are employed, a large proportion of whom are soldiers, per 
mitted by the authorities to labour in the mines, and who re- 
ceive their extra pay from the company. Having visited these 
works, the superintendent now rode with me to the ancient 
mine, rather more than a mile distant, and on the other side 
of a steep ravine, that separated two spurs of the mountain. 
Tt is held by the same company, who have purchased from the 
tribes the exclusive right to all the minerals in an extensive 
district, for a small sum, and have also had the purchase con- 
firmed to them by the French Government. A small colony 
of forty Germans now carry on the works, but hitherto the 
produce has not been equal to that of the other mines. The 
account current throughout the country is, that it was worked 
by the Spaniards or English; and, as a proof, they shew a 
rude cross of a large size, hewn in the rock, near a spring in 
the neighbourhood, and two smaller ones cut in the mine it~ 
self. It is therefore probable that the miners were Christian 
slaves; which is further borne out by the appearance of the 
works, and the traces of blasting. The borings are remark- 
able for their size, being three inches nine-tenths in diameter. 
The southern slope of the mountain seems to be one immense 
mass of minerals; antimony is abundantly disseminated with 
the copper; lead has been found in small quantities, and 
traces of silver discovered ; but the ore that exists in the 
greatest abundance is iron, which, from the absence of coal, 
is useless; neither is there in this part of the Atlas sufficient 
wood to supply charcoal for 2 furnace at a reasonable cost. 


We have already presented the captain’s lively sketch 
of the Little Desert. Take now that of 


THE GREAT DESERT, 


The Great Desert is at times subject to sudden inundations, 
which are very destructive in a country so flat and so extensive, 
that an army might be destroyed by them, A few days before 
the French expeditionary column arrived at Laghouat, several 
Arab douars had been swept away in this manner. Through- 
out the desert the sand is of the same nature—resembling a 
reddish yellow sandstone reduced to powder. The beds of 
sand commence near Taguine; they become larger at the 
Ksars, Djebel Sahary, and Djebel Ammour, and beyond they 
are still more extensive. On elevated places, or on the face of 
steep acclivities, there is little sand; but in the low grounds, 
in the ravines, in the beds of rivers, and against obstacles 
that have a southerly exposure, it accumulates rapidly. Near 
Laghouat some precipitous mountains are situated, against 
whose southern sides are piled immense sand-banks, whilst on 
the others there are none. These sands are most probably not 





he debris of the soil in the immediate neighbourhood, but 
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have been gradually deposited here by the sand-laden winds of | earthern jars of oil and preserved olives ; each hole and corner 
ages. This reddish, yellow sand, which covers the whole | was the receptacle for the undisturbed debris of generations of 
country, imparts its own peculiar tint to the landscape, and | dirty predecessors, and the air was laden with the mingled 
even to the sky, near the horizon, when it is blowing hard | odours of bad oil and decaying vegetables. This description 
from the interior. It penetrates everywhere, and is the cause | will answer for almost any shop of the lower class, the only 
of many diseases of the eye ; but the most serious consequences | alterations requisite being to replace the provisions with the 
ensue from its collecting in the hollows and in the beds of articles suited to another trade, and to change the odour of 
rivers, where, not only what is blown into them remains, but | the cook-shop for any other detestable smell that may be ap- 
much of what lay on the higher ground during the summer is | propriate ; the portrait of the dirty old shopkeeper need not be 
carried by the winter’s rain into the water-courses. The | altered, as he will answer for any trade. 

streams continue to flow as long as they are able to carry | F Ali 1 a 
away the sand, which they can only do where the river runs rom Jllgiers they proceeded to Duna, bya steamer, 
over a hard rocky bed, with but a thin covering of loose soil ; | whose accommodations are represented as very indiffer- 
for when the stream arrives at a deep mass of sand, which it | €Dt- Thence they went to Bougia, formerly a place of 
has assisted to form, it disappears. Then if, when lower down, | Considerable traffic, especially in bees’ wax, and it is from 
the bed of the river rises nearer the surface, by reason of the | this that the French name for candle, “ bougie,” took 
layer of sand becoming thinner, the river re-appears. Thus its origin. Here they entered the country of the Ka- 











the springs of Aoueta and of Assafia do not pass the limits of | biles, whose ferocity and resolution have so long defied 


the gardens, at those places, more than 150 yards, when they 
lose themselves in the sand. The Oued Mzi, above Tejmout, 
is a beautiful stream, with a copious supply of good water, 
which spreads itself over an extensive bed of sand; after flow- 
ing a short distance, the river disappears, returns to the surface 
at Recheg, vanishes again to re-appear above Laghouat, and 
then finally disappears for ever. On this account, at Ksir and 
Airane water is only to be procured from wells dug to the 
depth of twelve or fourteen feet. The course of the river un- 
derground is marked at times by the fall of the water during 
the inundations, and by the dampness of tke soil, which gives 
birth to trees and herbs. The quicksands of the Oued Mzi 
are very dangerous ; horsemen, who, through ignorance of the 
localities, attempt to cross at any but the safe spot, being fre- 
quently swallowed up. 


The travellers returned to Algiers, where they spent 
some time in making familiar acquaintance with its pe- 
culiarities. A clever street view is this of 


THE SHOPS IN ALGIERS. 


One day was occupied in making the round of the Moorish 
bazaars and shops, which are generally of the meanest descrip- 
tion, both inside and out. A few trifling articles of gold and 
silver embroidery from Morocco, a dozen or two of orna- 
mented pipe-sticks, with otto of rose and jasmin, red caps and 
inferior silk scarfs from Tunis, form the sum-total of the or- 
namental wares of the native shopkeepers. Some of the more 
wealthy are, however, beginning to imitate their Christain 
rivals, and have fitted up their shops in a transition style, be- 
tween French and Algerine, with their most tempting articles 


exposed in the windows, and the shopman, instead of apathe- | 


the power of France. This race are the Swiss of Africa, 
and they have a natural love of fighting. 


The instant a Kabile learns that war has broken out, or 
that danger threatens, he throws up his situation, however 
lucrative it may be, allows no consideration of self-interest to 
interfere with what he looks upon as his imperative duty, and, 
regardless of distance, sets forth to aid his tribe. An instance 
of this, with reference to the proposed expedition against the 
Kabiles, which was now openly talked of, occurred in Bona, a 
| day or two before we arrived. A labourer, who had been for 
| some time in the employment of a French officer who paid 
| him liberally, came to his master and gave him notice that on 
a certain day he must leave his service. The officer asked 
his reasons for wishing to go away: was he dissatisfied with 
| his wages? with his treatment ? or was the work too severe ? 

—to all of which he answered that he was perfectly satisfied, 
| but it was quite impossible he could remain, as the French 
| were going to attack his country, and he must join his tribe to 
| assist in repelling the invaders, but that, when the fighting 
| was over, if he were not killed, he would return to Bona, and 
resume his work. 





Should leisure permit, we may yet again return to 
these agreeable volumes. 





FICTION, 


The Bushranger of Van Dieman’s Land. By CHARLES 
Rowcrort, Esq. author of “ Tales of the Colonies,” 





&c. Inthree.vols. London, 1846. Smith and Elder. 


tically smoking his pipe seated cross-legged on the counter,’ Mr. Rowcrort’s “Tales of the Colonies” was a cue 
stands behind it, and shuffles slip-shod about, recommending | rious, an interesting, and an able production, and its 


his wares to a stranger’s notice with as much _pertina- | 
city as the smartest shopmen of London or Paris. In the | 
little back streets and narrow lanes forming the upper part of | 


the city, the shops frequented by the lower orders are merely | 


square Coxes inserted in the wall, with the side towards the | 
street wanting. Asa specimen, I will take one half way up | 
the street leading to the Kasbah, where the united callings of | 
a cook-shop keeper and dealer in provisions, were carried on. | 
It was a small dark room—perhaps nine feet in width and 

twelve deep—cut out of the ground floor of a dilapidated | 
house, and rendered still darker by a shed that sheltered the | 
open front, intercepting the greater portion of the light and 
air that descended into the street, through the narrow space | 
left between the projecting stories of the houses nearly meet- | 
ing overhead. A low counter occupied two-thirds of the shop, 
upon which was seated an old man with a straggling beard and 
unwashed face—a number of folds of dirty rags, that may once 
have been white, formed his turban, and the upper portion of 
his clothing consisted of*a haick, which harmonized with the 
colour of his head-dress. Around him, and within reach of 
his hand, were a number of baskets containing vegetables, 
dried pease, beans, garlic, couscousoo, and other edibles ; and 
before him, over a charcoal fire, was a shallow iron pan, half full 
of rancid oil, that sparkled and bubbled as he turned the thin 
cakes of flour and water, frying for a thick-lipped negro, who, 
clad in a gaudy cotton jacket of a splendid furniture pattern, 
was leaning lazily against the opposite wall, watching the ope- 
ration. Placed on shelves that ran round the shop were large 








success was equal to its merits. Three or four editions 
attest the public appreciation of the spirit and power 
with which he depicted scenes unfamiliar to them, and a 
state of society which has not its like in any other spot 
upon the earth’s surface. 

But the genius that appeared to preside over the com- 
position of these tales seems to have forsaken the author, 
as if its fire had been exhausted by the first effort. 
Whether Mr. Rowcrorr has fallen into the fatal error 
of writing too much or too hastily, or success has made 
him careless, we will not venture to determine, but cer- 
tain it is that neither of his subsequent works has ap- 
proached his first in excellence. Nay, instead of im- 
proving with time and experience, practice produces upon 
him the reverse effect, and this last effort is inferior to 
either of its predecessors. 

Its design is, as its name implies, to exhibit in the 
form of a fiction the most striking features in the life of 
a bushranger in Van Dieman’s Land. For this purpose 
he has selected one Mr. Silliman for his hero—a cha- 
racter borrowed from the stage of the Adelphi—an ex- 

rted, not transported, Cockney, who carries into the 

ush the airs, and thoughts, and language of the City, 
and plays the fool for the amusement of the audience. 
The other characters are equally of the true melo-dra- 
matic cast—an amiable nobody, created to be persecuted, 
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—a deep designing villain,—with “ natives,” “convicts,” 
and “mob,” ad libitum. The hero, Mark Brandon, 
must have been written for O. Smiru, although Mr. 
Rowcrort takes care to assure us that there is a moral 
aim in the narrative of his adventures, namely, to destroy 
“a dangerous notion, prevalent among those especially 
where a misconception of the truth is most mischievous, 
that a transportation to the penal colonies is not, as the 
law intends, a punishment.” We hope his readers 
will profit by the lesson he teaches, and take care to 
keep their hands from picking and stealing, seeing what 
an unpleasant thing is transportation, as depicted by Mr. 
Rowcrort. 





The Step-Mother. By G.P. R. James, Esq. In 3 vols. 
London, 1846. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

More than once have we expressed our regret that Mr. 
James should write so much and so fast. A book can- 
not be improvised like a speech. Condensation of 
thought and expression is an essential quality of good 
writing, and condensation is a work of A wets and time. 
We fear it is to Mr. JAmeEs’s habit of composition with- 
out the mechanical process of the pen (for he dictates to 
an amanuensis) that we must look for the cause of the 
amazing multiplication of his novels, and the consequent 
decline of the popularity they once enjoyed. 

But while we admit and lament this as a mistake on 
the part of Mr. James, which he may rectify at any 
moment, we must protest against the injustice of the at- 
tack last week made upon him by the Atheneum, which, 
not content with magnifying his faults, denied to him 
any merits. According to our contemporary, Mr. 
JAMES is a mere literary quack, a dealer in wares which 
he has puffed into an undeserved popularity ; nay, worse, 
a sort of impostor, who gets “three volumes out of 
small materials, and then three more by turning them.” 
Further, it is asserted, “Mr. James will find out that 
something is beyond description, and therefore cannot 
be described ; and having taken a somewhat unfair ad- 
vantage of the reader by winning his ear to the explana- 
tion of this impossibility, he then proceeds to describe 
it!” 

Now we have so much confidence in the judgment of 
our countrymen, that we are quite sure, however they 
may sometimes neglect unrecommended merit, they 
never lavish their favour upon books utterly without 
merit. There is always something substantially good— 
some substratum of truth—something obviously in ac- 
cordance with nature, going home to the experience or 
the heart, which has recommended a successful book to 
public favour, and been accepted as a set-off against 
very grievous faults. Superficial or malignant critics, 
looking only at the faults, have thence exclaimed against 
what they are pleased to term “the ignorance and bad 
taste of the world.” But the larger and sounder judg- 
ment looks for the excellences that lurk under the sur- 
face, and while it protests against the one-sidedness of 
the complaint, it rebukes the extravagance of friendly 
adulation. 

The critic of the Atheneum has assailed Mr. JAMES 
in a review so unfair as to produce a suspicion that it 
was dictated, not so much by a sense of public duty as 
by a spirit of personal hostility. His many merits are 
altogether overlooked ; his faults are dwelt upon with an 
elaboration of anulysis that shews what pleasure the 
operator was taking in his task. Manifestly there is a 
motive for this of which the world is ignorant, but which 
it ought to know. 

The Step-Mother is certainly not one of Mr. James’s 
happiest productions. It illustrates the remark with 


which we commenced, that he is writing too fast and too 
much. The plot is not sufficiently artistic, the characters 
are undefined, and the descriptions are minute almost to 








better than any /iving novelist. His “Richelieu” and 
“ Philip Augustus,” and “ TheGipsey,” attest this. These 
are works which Scorr would not have blushed to own. 
They will survive their author,and we regret that he should 
be tempted by the fame and its substantial advantages 
they brought to him, to produce romances extempora- 
neously, to the ruin of his past reputation, when, by due 
care and labour, condensing and correcting, blotting and 
revising, he might give to the world better things than 
ever yet he has written, and such as “ it would not wil- 
lingly let die.” 

The best answer Mr. James could give to the attack 
of the Atheneum would be the composition of such a 





work, He can do it, if he will. 
Temper and Temperament ; or, Varieties of Character. By 
the Author of ‘‘ The Women of England,’ &c. Parts 1. 


to V. Fisher and Co. 

A prpactric work of fiction by Mrs. Extts, appearing in parts 
neatly printed, and embellished with engravings. The design 
is to present a series of stories illustrative of temper and tem- 
perament, written with direct reference to the particular modes 
of discipline required by particular tendencies of character. 
‘‘ The Managing Wife ”’ is the title of the tale in the parts be- 
fore us. The composition, like all of Mrs. Exxts’s works, is 
remarkable for simplicity of language and richness of thought, 
and plain good sense pervades all her teachings. 





POETRY. 


The Twenty-first of October ; or, the Heroes of the Day : 
a Poem. London : Longman and Co. 

SHOULD poetry be an abstract thing, with a life apart 
from the external life of society ?—or should it be identi- 
fied with it? Should poetry be the agent of education, 
—the inculcator of morals,—the teacher of magnanimous 
actions? It should be all these, and it is so. But it can- 
not be so without at times asserting its right and its 
authority to crush abuses. By striking down a vice, it 
raises up a virtue. By assailing an evil custom, it gives 
life to a pure custom ; and while its aim is rather to ele- 
vate than to assail, yet it must of necessity assail in order 
to elevate. Poetry can never lose its spirituality, though | 
it mingle with the most unspiritual things in the endea- 
vour to find topics on which to lavish its ennobling 
voice. The better part of poetry remains uncontami- 
nated, though it search for subjects amid the filth, and 
wretchedness, and vice of humanity. Whether it treads 
among the degradation of hovels, or moves among the 
magnificence of palaces, its innermost purity remains as 
uninjured by the former, as it certainly is unaugmented 
by the latter. 

We have written thus much to shew that a poet may 
take upon himself the office of the politician or the cen- 
sor, but he must add to these offices more generosity than 
either the politician or the censor possesses. ‘The author 
of the poem before us has detected a heavy calamity and 
sin in the railway mania. There is some cause for our 
author’s lamentations. Mammon is triumphant on rail- 
way lines. The sound of his trumpet is the screech of 
the steam-engine. Never before had the old king so 
many votaries in his train; diversified from the humble 
chodiek: to the skirts of aristocracy. Never before has 
iron rail had such magnetic power as to draw millions 
after it. Connected with this is an accumulation of evils, 
many of which are mercantile, and therefore beyond our 
jurisdiction in a review of poetry. Some of these evils 
are social, and these are within our province; and very 
much tempted are we to exhibit them in ourjournal; but 
our author has anticipated our intentions, and taken the 
lead of us. 

Our author justly laments the inroads made on man’s 





We regret this, for Mr. JAMEs can write 


tediousness. 


noble nature by the railway mania. He seems to us what 
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JOHNSON called “a good hater ;” and he hates vigo- 
rously those who sit in continual council with Mammon. 


Slaves to the dross of earth! Poor souls of straw, 
To whom each blast from Mammon’s mouth gives law ! 
Go on your way, and stain the name of man 

With baseness foreign to th’ Almighty plan! 

Go, take your idol, from whatever town, 

Or great or sma!l, beneath Victoria’s crown ; 
Pour forth your incense thick, and wave it high— 
Call him illustrious—lift him to the sky ; 

What though his life should end as it begun, 
Though his wealth pass, like all beneath the sun? 
‘Yet your servility on Time’s broad river 

Shall float, I’ll warrant ye, and perish never. 


Our author is a disciple of CowrER. While he grieves 
over follies, he works. His is an active grief, and turn- 
ing his pen into a reaping-hook, he chops off what the 
‘world held redeemable in a score or so of worldly charac- 
ters, and he shews them up as deformed in mind as Vic- 
ToR HuGo’s “ Hunchback ” was in body. We said 
our author was a disciple of CowreR—but he is totally 
deficient in Cowrrr’s refinement. He rarely selects 
sleek and gentle words, like a fastidious lady, but he roars 
out lustily, and perhaps we should add, vulgarly, the 
language which is uppermost in his mind. He is an 
indifferent mincer, but an excellent declaimer. He never 
speaks in parables; he never chastises with a flippant 
and cutting rod, but he strikes with a flail. Our author, 
when he took upon himself the office of censor, was defi- 
‘cient in that generosity which we have before remarked 
as an essential attribute of the poet. But occasionally a 
bit of caustic humour creeps in among stern denounce- 
ments, and our lip half curls itself into an approval. Here 
is a description of a railway shareholder :— 


Ho! flourish trumpets! Hither comes the man 
Whose splendour makes the others pale and wan : 
’Tis the Squire Grampus! O’er the sea, they say, 
He first got wealth—though none can tell the way. 
But a strange mystery, it must be confess’d, 

Ever enshronds the Indies, East and West; 

Nor deem we harshly if his fortune’s dawn 

Be curtained in a cloud, as yet undrawn ; 

Nor shall we, with a soul that truly feels, 

Let Scandal drag us at her chariot wheels. 

Poor Grampus, travelling on Peruvian ground, 
‘The Incas’ long-lost treasures may have found ; 
Or drawn his gold up, where so much was hid 

By that for ever-grasping King, Giamshid ; 

‘Or from the clouds it may have come down pouring, 
‘Though neither you nor I e’er saw it showering ! 
Enough, he came home rich ; and better far 

Than aught beneath the Morn, or Western star ; 
To him far better than Peruvian mine, 

Or all the gems of Giamschid’s gloomy shrine ; 
‘The dust of English railways, stone and sand, 
Grew precious metal in bis cunning hand. 

Seem’d as if some black spell were found at last 
For this bluff hero’s benefit! —so fast 

His thousands, all in darkness and in din, 

Like waves upon the midnight beach, roll’d in; 
Till swelled his coffers with such ample store 

That Lydia’s king could scarce have sigh’d for more. 
But this bold schemer—all insatiate, he 

Spread wide and wider—like some Banyan tree, 
That throws a hundred boughs into the air, 

re long to seek the ground and root them there— 
So wide he spread his arms, as if to clutch 

One half of Albion’s isle were scarce too much, 
Prodigious Grampus! On th’ Atlantic ocean 

The fish ne’er tumbled with a clumsier motion 
Than now the man, in sunny fortunes gay, 
Flounder’d and bounced on his ambitious way ; 
Heavy and gross, yet with a brutish scent 

That ever found him garbage as he went. 

Now for an hour he’d seem to lie supine, 

After a gorge (perhaps of half a Line)— 

Flush’d with success—like a steam-engine blowing, 
His sanguine face like burnish’d copper glowing ; 
Then, starting, snorting, with redoubled life, 
Plunged he anew in violence and strife, 

Till his friends said, so wild was bis proceeding, 
Nothing could save the wretch but copious bleeding. 





And so, kind souls! they bleed him—as I guess, 
Much for his good—and for their own no less. 


We conclude this notice with another extract which 
shews the poetic power of the writer in the best light in 
which it can be viewed :— 


Another victim! Florio stands alone, 

And listens to the river’s rushing tone ; 

Like a voice wailing for the past it seems, 

The death-knell of a thousand fluttering dreams ; 
For, by the mania seized, in reckless play, 

All that he had on earth hath past away. 

Now, friendless, in a world unkind and cold; 
And, worse, where many a busy tongue grows bo!d 
Against the fallen ; where the very tear 

That pity sheds, seems mingled with a sneer; 
Now, conscious of his madness, all too late, 
Stands Florio on the threshold of his fate, 

Torn by contending thoughts, and sick at heart. 
Shall he return, and brave the scornful mart ? 
They who bent low, and flatter’d him before, 
Now, in his misery, know his face no more ; 

Or, if they know, ’tis to remind him yet 

Of some high promise he would fain forget. 

Or shall he seek his home? Three sisters there 
Reft of their all—no! this he cannot bear. 

Shall he to lands beyond the sea? ’Twere well— 
But he must beg—for he hath nought to sell ; 
For all did he resigo, at Duty’s call ; 

And, sooth to say, but little was that all. 

O hapless Florio! like that swollen river, 

His thoughts are rushing on, more turbid ever— 
And is there none to guide him or to save ? 

‘* None !’’ he exclaims, and eyes the gloomy wave. 
He listens to its moaning sound, and feels 
Strange echoes at his heart—his reason reels. 
Ever that moaning sound, with deeper weight, 
Comes like a summons to another state. 

But with my theme why linger? Long ere morn 
By that same river Florio’s corse was borne 
Down to the town—e’en to the haunts of trade: 
And so it chanced that in the Mart was laid. 
There, like a sacrifice in life’s bright May, 

On the red shrine of this World’s God it lay. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Tue Archeological Journal for March is exceedingly 
rich in illustrations and interesting in its information. 
‘The first article is an elaborate disproof of the pretended 
marriage of WILLIAM DE WARREN, Earl of Surrey, 
with a daughter of Maritpis, daughter of BaLpwIn, 
Count of Flanders, by W1LL1AM the Conqueror. This 
is followed by an essay from the pen of Mr. SAMUEL 
Brircu, on the Tore of the Celts, illustrated with a great 
number of engravings. ‘ The Cromlechs extant in the 
Isle of Anglesey,” are the next subject of research, and 
this, too, is rendered very interesting and intelligible to 
the unlearned by many excellent woodcuts. “ The 
Crannoges of Ireland” are then reviewed, and, for the 
enlightenment of the reader, we should explain that this 
is the name given to certain fortified islands in which the 
early Irish chieftains were wont to ensconce themselves. 
“ The Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Isle of Man” are 
examined, and some valuable drawings of their most 
striking features presented. The Remains of the Work 
of Witu1Am of Wykham, at Windsor, and an account 
of some Medieval Pottery, conclude the essays. These 
are followed by a collection of original documents, a 
large mass of Archeological intelligence, and reviews of 
new books, forming together a record of valuable and 
interesting information such as the periodical press has 
never before produced. 

The Church of England Quarterly Review for April is 
less various in its attractions than usual. It limits itself 
more strictly than has been its wont to theology and 
politics, and makes no excursions into the empire of 
literature and science. In its special department we find 
articles upon “ Newman’s Development ;” “ On Creeds,” 
on “ The Churches of the Wilderness ;” on “ Dr. Pusey 
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and the Confessional; on “ D’Aubigne’s History of 
the Reformation ;” on “ The Fulfilment of Prophecy ;” 
and on “ Dr. Jeune’s Mariolatry of Rome;” and tkere 
are two political papers, one on “ The Anti-Corn Law 
League and the Labouring Classes,” and the other on 
“ The Peel Crisis, Parties and Politics.” Besides these 
formal essays, there are numerous shorter notices of new 
books. None of the subjects treated of fall properly 
within our province, therefore we close this review, 
heartily recommending it to the notice of members of 
the Church of England, to whom it is specially ad- 
dressed. 


The Dublin University Magazine for April appears | 


with the name of a new publisher on the cover, 


but it has not with the change lost any of its| 


ancient spirit. We recognize the same pens whose 
abilities have raised it to its present reputation. The 
novelties in this number are, “ Herr Newman’s Pil- 
grimage,” a very clever poem; “ Recollections of the 
Burschenshaft of Germany,” an extremely interesting 
description of a peculiar society; “ Scraps from Bralla- 
ghan’s Common-place Book,” a collection of transla- 
tions of poems in various languages, with the originals ; 
and an amusing tale for the first of April, entitled “ ‘The 
Mystifications of Mr. Julius Gullingsworth.” The sub- 


jects of “The Insurrections of Italy,” and “Irish | 


Rivers,” are continued, and there are reviews of, with 
copious extracts from, Captain Kreprev’s “ Borneo,” 
the Duke of MancuestEr’s “ Essay on Daniel,” and 
Mr. Burt’s treatise on “ Protection to Home Industry.” 
Besides these, we are introduced to some well-executed 
translations of children’s stories, by Hans DAUMLING 
—tales such as childhood loves, such as we would far 
rather put into the hands of a boy or girl than the useful 
knowledge, as it is called, with which it is now the 
fashion to furnish the knowing faculties, to the neglect of 
the other tastes and feelings with which God has gifted 
us. We would educate both the imagination and the 
memory—the love of the beautiful and of the true alike 
—and therefore we trust that the translator of these 
charming children’s tales will collect the others of the 
same author, and present them in an English dress to 
the child-world of our time. They will be right welcome 
to those for whom they were written, and, we suspect, 
be read with scarcely less delight by the elders who 
have in them one spark of the spirit of their youth. For 
them it is, not for the utilitarian, that we extract as spe- 
cimens two of these little stories, so full of poetry. Take 
first 
THE LITTLE TIN SOLDIER. 

There were, once upon a time, twenty-five tin soldiers— 
downright brothers they were in likeness, and no difference be- 
tween any of them, because they were all made out of the same 
tinspoon. They held their guns fast, aid they stood up firm 
and straight—red and blue—what a pretty uniform that was ! 
The first word they ever heard in their lives was the loud cry, 
‘tin soldiers, tin soldiers !’’ as a little boy drew aside the 
cover of the box, and looked in at them, for they were his 
birth-day present. They were all so exactly alike, only one 
poor fellow, and he had but one leg; the other was shot off, 
you'll say, in a battle, or perhaps fractured in the box; no, he 
was born so, ‘‘for it happened he was the last melted, and 
there was not tin enough to make two legs for him;” yet for 
all that he stood just as prim and upright on his one leg as his 
comrades did on their two ; that was the very thing made his 
fate in life so remarkable. On the table where they were all 
ranged out, were many other toys, but the most striking of 
them wasa castle made of paper, with windows—real windows 
that you could look through and see into all the rooms. In 
front of the gate was a little grove of trees, grouped about a 
small lake ; a pond, which was made of a bit of looking-glass, 
and seemed exactly like real water; and so the little wax swans 
must have thought, for they swam about and looked at their 
reflections in the calm surface. But the prettiest of all was a 
little maiden who stood at the half-open gate of the castle. 


She was dressed in snow-white muslin, with a sash of sky-blue 
over one shoulder,.in the middle of which twinkled a star of 
pure gold. It was only a spangle to be sure, but it glittered 
like a real star; and the little maiden stretched forth her arms, 
and swung round in a pirouette so lightly and so beautifully, 
that the tin soldier began to think that, like himself, she had 
only one leg. ‘* That were the very wife for me,’’ thought he 
to himself, ‘ if she were not so grand, and did not live in that 
fine castle, while I have nothing better than a wooden box, 
and there are five-and-twenty of us in that—no place for one 
like her; for all that I’ll try and make my acquaintance with 
her.’”’ And so he placed kimself against a snuff-box that lay 
on the table, so as to gaze his fill at her, as she stood so easily 
on her one toe, and never lost the balance. At last evening 
came, and the tin soldiers were put up in their case, and the 
people of the house all went to bed. Then it was that the reab 
fun began, for the toys commenced playing all by themselves 
—reviews and visits, and balls and dances, while in the box 
the soldiers made such a row, for they could not get the lid off 
to get out. The wooden nut-cracker, an awkward thing he 
was, began cutting summersaults ; and the thin slate pencil, 
stiff and ungainly like a new recruit, walked up and down the 
table, and thought a deal of himself; ‘‘ and the noise was so 
great that they awoke the canary bird, and he began to sing little 
versesupon themall.’’ But there were two therethat never stirred 
or moved—the little maiden and the tin soldier; there she 





stood, balancing as gracefully as ever, and there was the poor 
fellow, with eyes fixed upon her just as firm on his one leg. 
| The clock struck twelve, and just as the last tone died away, 
| off went the lid of the snuff-box. There was no snuff within, 
but in place of it there sprung out a little black magician, 
very fierce and very determined looking. ‘‘Tin soldier,” 
said he sternly, ‘‘ keep your eyes to yourself.’’ But the tin sol- 
dier seemed as if he did not hear him. ‘‘ Well, wait till morning 
comes,’’ said the other, threatening him with his clenched fist, 
| and away he went. Morning c4me, and the children got up, and 
| the tin soldier was laid close by the window—was it accident, or 
| by the power of the magician ?—who knows?—but the win- 
| dow burst open by a current of air, and the tin soldier fell 
| head-over-heels out of the third-story high. That wasa fearful 
| tumble! and he alighted right on his head, so that the bayonet 
| stuck down deep in the ground. The little boy and his nurse 
| came down to look for him, but though they hunted and sought 
all around, they never caught sight of him. Had he only 
cried out ‘‘ here I am,” they’d have soon seen him, but he 
did not like to scream out that way; it would not have been 
| becoming, because he was in uniform! The rain now began 
|to fall, at first drops, then in perfect torrents, and when it 
| abated a little, two little urchins came past. ‘ Look there,” 
| cried one—“ there’s a tin soldier ; he shall have a sail for it 
| to-day ;’’ and they made a little boat out of paper and placed 
him in it, and set him off down the street-channel. Heavens, 
what a storm that was, and what big waves were there! for it 
had rained tremendously, and the waters poured over the 
stones like a mountain cataract ; and the boat how it dipped, 
and bounded, and twirled round and round $0 madly, that the 
tin soldier got addled and confused, but never flurried a bit ; 
he lay still, and changed not a feature, but held his muscles 
as fast as ever. At last the boat dashed down into a deep 
cavern, dark as ever the little box was with the cover on. 
‘“‘ Where to next ?”’ cried the tin soldier. ‘‘ Ay, ay, this is 
the magician’s doing. Well, if she were but here at my side, 
I’d not care if it were as dark again.’’ As he said this, a great 
big water-rat jumped out from under the wooden plank over 
the gutter. ‘‘ Has’t got a pass?’’ cried he; ‘‘ come, out with 
it, old fellow.’”’ But the tin soldier never spoke a word, but 
held his gun firm as before. Away went the boat, and the 
rat after it, screaming at the top of his voice—‘‘ Stop him, 
stop him ; he hasn’t paid the toll—he hasn’t shewed his pass !’” 
But the stream was even stronger, and wafted the boat for- 
ward, and already a gleam of light was seen beyond the chan- 
nel; but at the instant he heard a terrible sound—a plashing 
noise that might have made the stoutest heart quake with fear. 
Only think, where the board stopped, the street gutter was at 
an end, and the water, with a spring, leaped into a deep canal 
by a plunge like a downright cataract. The moment came— 
over went the boat ; it disappeared for a second or two, then 
was seen struggling in the waves, while the tin soldier sat still 
and firm; none dare say that he ever winked an eye, or so 
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much as changed colour. There, four times the boat sank to 
the very edge, the water closed over it; the tin soldier went 
down deeper and deeper—even up to his neck ; the waves rose 
‘higher and higher, and at last clean over his head. His last 
thought was of her he was never to see more, while in his brain 
ran the burthen of an old war-song— 


** Woe to the soldier, woe, 
Through danger he must go.” 


‘The boat was dashed to pieces, and he sank down even deeper, 
when suddenly a great fish sprang at him and swallowed him 
up. Oh! how dark it was there, and how narrow his prison, 


too! but his stout heart stood by him still, and he lay at full | 


length, and never quitted hold of his musket. The fish swam 
here and there, and at length began to make the strangest 
turnings and turnings; it seemed bewildered, when suddenly 
a gleam of light broke forth, and a voice exclaimed—* A tin 
soldier !’’ For so it was, the fish was caught, and brought to 
market, and sold, and the cook had ripped it open, and taken 
out our little tin soldier, brought him up stairs in his hand, 


for every one was curious to see this remarkable man that had | 
made a voyage in a fish’s belly. But not a bit proud was he, | 


but just the same as ever. And where do you think he was ? 
In the very room he had been in before, and there were the 
same children, and the same toys, and the castle, aye, and 
better than all, the maiden still poising on her toe gracefully 
as ever. Oh! it might have made even tin weep with joy to 
see, but that wouldn’t have been right. And he looked at her, 
and she at him, but never a word either of them spoke. Sud- 
denly one of the children sprung out, and threw the tin soldier 
into the fire—he gave no reason for the act, but doubtless it 
was the magician’s doing. The fire flashed and flamed around, 
and about him—was it the torture of being there, or the raging 
glow of love ?—he knew not; all colour left him—was that 
the effect of his calamity, or the working of passion? I can- 
not say. He turned his eyes towards the maiden, her eyes 
were on him, he felt it, he was ‘melting away; but in all his 
agony he was true to his trust, and his musket he grasped 
firmly as before. Just then the door burst open, and the wind 
wafted the maiden to his side—it was but a second, she flashed 
into one bright flame, and was gone. Then did he melt away 
faster and faster, till he became a little heap, which, when the 
maid took from the ashes, seemed to be shaped like a little tin 
heart! Of her nothing remained save the spangling star, and 
that was burned black as a coal. So faithful in love and war, 
and true to his trust in both, died the little tin soldier. 


And in a different strain read 


THE FETE OF THE FLOWERS. 


‘* Why do all these pretty flowers seem so withered and so 
sickly ?’’ said Ida to her cousin, as he sat beside her on the 
sofa, and told her all manner of wonderful stories. ‘‘ It was 
only last night they were in full beauty, and now their leaves 
are drooping, and their perfume nearly gone.” ‘‘ They are 
weary,’’ said he, ‘‘ that’s all.’’? ‘‘ Weary ! How can they be 
weary ?’’ ‘* Over-danced themselves, perhaps,’’ replied he, 
cautiously as before. ‘‘ You are jesting with me, Frank. 
Flowers cannot dance: they have no balls nor assemblies.”’ 
** Hav’n’t they, indeed? Since when have you made that 
discovery, I’d like to know ?—or is it really that you never 
heard of a ‘ Flower Fete?’’’ ‘‘ Oh, how beautiful that must 
be, Frank! And do they all go?’’ Ay, that they do—the 
great convolvulus, and the little violet-—the large lily and the 
snow-drop.’’ ‘* And where do they hold their meeting ?—in 
the gardens, is it?’? ‘‘ Oh, no—there they bloom and 
blossom all the summer time, whispering softly—mayhap 
singing sweetly to each other; for theirs is then a life of per- 
fect pleasure, each giving happiness to the other, mingling 
their odours on the breeze, and blending their colours in the 
sunshine. It is in the winter they have their balls. Then are 
they carried away into the king’s palace, and the great conser- 
vatory, and into the splendid salons of the grand duke, and 
there it is they have their balls; and what beautiful balls they 
are—so graceful and so elegant!’’ ‘‘ Oh, how I wish to see 
one,”’ cried Ida, in delight at the bare thought; ‘‘ and my 
poor dear little flowers here, how they must have tired them- 
selves, they look so weary and worn out.’’ And as she said 
this, she took her doll out of her little bed, and laid the 
flowers in her place, to mind and tend them because they were 








so sickly. ‘‘ No, Sophy,” said she to the doll, ‘‘ you needn’t 
look cross or vexed. You are in good health, and can sleep 
very well for one night in the drawer here; but these poor 
little things are very, very ill, and need great care.” And 
night came, and little Ida kissed her flowers, and went to bed 
and fell asleep—fast asleep ; but when it grew late—past mid- 
night, I believe—she heard a slight rustling noise in the room, 
and she awoke, and what did she behold but two flowers stand- 
ing beside the soft bed, leaning over it, and as if whispering to 
the others ; and they arose—at first wearily, but after a little, 
more lightly—and moved softly from the bed, and out of the 
room. Ida guessed what they were about, and slipped gently 
from her bed and followed them. They took their way across 
the garden, and over the little bridge, and then down the long 
promenade under the tall linden trees till they came to the 
park. The great gates were closed and locked, and two 
sentries were there ; but they slipped past unseen, and some- 
how, Ida knew not by what means she followed equally un- 
noticed. At last, they arrived at the palace. The doors were 
shut, but no matter for that—they passed in easily as before, 
and Ida with them, and never stopped till they reached the 
ball-room. It was not lighted up; for though the king had a 
ball there, all the guests were gone, and the lamps extinguished, 
and all in darkness. ‘‘ How will they dance here?’’ thought 
Ida.’’ ‘‘ There is neither light nor music;’’ but at the moment 
a tall shrub moved aside the curtain, and a flood of bright 
moonlight, clear and glittering as silver, bathed the room, 
while the night-wind gently opened the window, and sighed 
a soft but delicious strain over the flowers that lay like 
dead or sleeping along the polished floor. What a change was 
then, and in’a second too! As if by magic, they arose, and 
mingling embraces, began the ball. There were tall and fair 
lilies, like pale but lovely girls, graceful and mild to look 
upon; and here came hyacinths, like naval officers, with their 
blue coats and white facings; and then again there were 
generals, in carnation and gold; and beauties in pale rose 
tints; while old dowagers moved stately along, as turn-cap 
lilies or snapdragons; and prosy old privy councillors, and 
elderly lords of the bedchamber, were seen as wall-flowers or 
drowsy poppies, gay enough to look upon, but very sleepy on 
nearer acquaintance; sly diplomates came as fox-gloves; and 
arch widows peeped out in mingled sorrow and coquetry, like 
two-faces-under-a-hood ; little violets were midshipmen, and 
the tulips were flaunting belles, over-drest and gaudy, but 
scarcely fashionable-looking, beside the geranium or the clove- 
pink. And they danced so beautifully all manner of figures, 
to the soft breathings of the perfumed wind, weaving together 
in athousand graceful fancies, and seeming like one all-lovely 
flower. And there came besides from the botanical garden, 
many foreign plants and flowers from India and China, and 
South America, and far-away lands; strange and curious 
dresses they wore—some brilliant and glittering, as if with 
gems ; one, white as snow, they called a cactus, a princely- 
looking fellow, with a fillet of gold around his robe; and 
there were others, as it were in armour, with sharp weapons 
and spears all around them ; and a funny little fellow, a Lap- 
lander, I believe he was, they said he was an ice-plant, all 
cold and frost-bitten, with glistening ice all over his leaves— 
he had no partner, but seemed very happy to be among the 
rest for all that. They danced according to their national 
custom—the Polish lilies, the mazurka, the Spanish pinks 
waltzed, the Chinese roses stepped in droll measure of their 
own, and a little Indian fellow, with a white cap, twirled 
round and round, and said he was a dervish! The ball lasted 
till daybreak, when the music grew fainter and fainter, and 
Ida saw her flowers grow weary and turn homeward. She 
followed them by the same path they came, and as they went 
she spied a little daisy just opening his eye to the light, and 
making his toilette in the dew. How fresh and lively he 
looked, and how unlike the others, who, beautiful as they were, 
seemed now faint and almost dying! ‘‘ Why wert thou not 
at the ball, daisy ?”” said Ida; ‘‘ thou would’st surely have 
met some of thy countrymen there.”” ‘‘No doubt about 
that,” said the daisy smiling; ‘‘my countrymen are of all 
lands ; but I am poor and lowly, and never venture to thrust 
my head in such fine company; enough for me the simple 
pleasures of the field, the sunshine and the wind rustling 
through the grass.” ‘‘Thou art not worse off,” murmured 
one of the sybil flowers softly ; ‘‘if our lives be sweet, they 
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are but short.’’ So was it when Ida awoke; the flowers 
were dead and withered, their perfume was gone too, and 
nothing remained of their beauty, save some dried and colour- 
less leaves. And the daisy—oh! how the daisy finds herself 
—you have only to go out in the fields and you'll soon know 
that ! 

Dolman’s Magazine, for April, opens with an address 
from the editor to the Catholics of Great Britain, calling 
upon them for the support to which its excellence cer- 
tainly entitles it. Surely the Catholics can maintain one 
monthly magazine! If they do not, it will not be the 
fault of the conductors of this. The contents are suffi- 
ciently attractive. The articles are numerous and inter- 
esting. “Gleanings in the Green Isle,”’ are full of use- 
ful information. ‘Traits of Character,” by Mr. JerR- 
NINGHAM, are clever ; “'The Catholic Man of Letters in 
London,” full of amusing sketches of persons, things, 
and places. 

The Home Magazine, for April, is the first number of 
anew enterprise. It offers no distinctive features to re- 
commend it to particular notice save its small price, 
bringing it within reach of a class to whom a monthly 
magazine has been hitherto inaccessible. It consists 
chiefly of reviews, and more attention than usual appears 
to have been bestowed upon foreign literature. 

Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine, for April, admi- 
rably preserves the spirit of truth-speaking and fearless 
advocacy of the poor with which it started. This num- 
ber is rich in interesting articles, such as an essay “on 
the disadvantage of not being a dwarf ;” “ Baltimore 
Smith, a sketch from the Fleet ;” “‘ The Wives of Great 
Men,” by Paut Betx; “The Religion of Industry ;” 
and so forth. The Editor’s novel, “St. Giles and St. 
James,” is continued, and illustrated with engravings. 

Our Own Times, No. I. is another new periodical, illus- 
trated by GzorGe CruiksHANK in the richest style of 
his unrivalled humour. he frontispiece is “An Out- 
line of Society,” crowded with innumerable figures, each 
a study, each telling a history, a wonderful work which 
would demand an hour for the perusal. Besidesthese, there 
are a number of woodcuts. ‘The articles are on various 
subjects, such as “The Money Market,” “ London 
Penetralia,” “ Little Sins,” “ Sketches of Literary Life,” 
and so forth. 

Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine for April contains its 
wonted mass of information relating to the colonies, with 
some most interesting original papers, of which the best 
is Mr. Hooron’s “ Rides, Rambles, and Sketches in 
Texas.” “The Moral State of New South Wales” 
abounds in useful facts. The very clever tale, entitled 
“The Emigrant,” is continued, with many other sub- 
jects we have not space to enumerate. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Maize, or Indian Corn. Its Advantages as a Cheap and 
Nutritious Article of Food; with Directions for its 
Use. By Joun 8. Bartitett, M.D. London: 
Wiley and Putnam. 

Tuis little pamphlet will be a great boon at this time. 

Written by the editor of the New York Albion, himself 

a physician, it contains full instructions for the use of 

Indian corn as food in all the various forms known to 

the cuisine of America. It is obvious, from the high 

estimation in which this grain is held, and the manifold 
shapes in which it is presented to the palate, that its in- 
troduction into this country, and more especially into 

Ireland, will be an era in the history of civilization, for 

its effect will be to substitute a better, more nourishing, 

and more wholesome food for the potato. At first it 
was thought that Indian corn would be employed 
only by those who could not afford the luxury of 
wheaten flour. But it would appear that, like the 





potato, it is finding favour with all classes; that the 
Johnny cakes, the ash cakes, the corn dodgers, 
the shoveys, the slappeys, the breakfast cakes, the 
muffins, and the other culinary products described in 
this pamphlet, are in truth a most acceptable addition to 
the ost furnished tables. Therefore do we recom- 
mend every housekeeper forthwith to procure Dr. Bart- 
LETT’s pamphlet, send for some meal of Indian corn, 
and make trial of the recipes they will find here for the 
production of griddle cakes, egg pone, and the other 
very palatable dishes, whose quaint names are indicated 
above. 

We select those which the Doctor declares to be the 
favourites in America, and when our readers shall have 
made trial of them, we should be glad to record their 
opinions of the results. 


Egg Pone.—Three eggs to a quart of meal—no wheat flour 
—to be made with milk—water would make it heavy—a 
spoonful of butter, all well beat together, and made up of a 
consistence thicker than the cakes—too thick to pour out— 
but just thick enough to require to be taken up with a spoon 
—may be baked immediately after being mixed—must be 
baked in a tin pan, which must be placed in a Dutch oven, not 
too hot at first, but the fire under it to be increased. The 
object is to have it begin to bake at the bottom, when it will 
rise in the process of baking, become brown on the top, and 
when put on the table and cut, resemble what we call pound 
cake. If your friend will exactly follow these directions, and 
then eat his cakes, or his egg pone, hot, with good fresh 
butter, he will find that Indian corn bread is fit for other 
persons as well as pigs to eat, the assertion of a corn-law 
member of Parliament to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Indian Meal Breakfast Cakes.—Pour boiling water into a 
quart of corn meal, stir it until it is wet; thea add two well 
beaten eggs, and milk enough to make it a thick batter: 
measure a small tea-spoonful of dry saleratus, and dissolve it 
into some water, and put it into the batter with a small quan- 
tity of salt ; butter square tin pans, fill them two-thirds full, 
and bake in a quick oven; when done, cut it in squares, and 
serve hot. 

Artificial Oysters.—1 pint grated green corn, 1 egg, 1 
table-spoonful wheat flour, 1 spoonful butter : fry them brown. 

Baked Indian Pudding.—1 quart milk boiled, stir in 7 
spoons meal while it is boiling hot, mix it quite thin ; when it 
is moderately warm, add molssses, a little ginger and salt, 4 
eggs, a lump of butter the size of an egg. 

Boiled Indian Pudding.—1 tea-cup of molasses, a piece of 
suet the size of two eggs chopped fine, 8 spoonfuls of meal ; 
scald the meal with boiling water or milk, mix it quite thin, 
when it is nearly cold add four eggs well beaten. It requires 
three hours’ boiling in a strong cloth. 

Ash-Cake is prepared from corn dough, and is cooked as 
follows: Make a bed by scraping away the ashes on all sides, 
roll the dough after being made into form between two cab- 
bage leaves, place it in the bed and cover up with the pre- 
viously removed ashes and embers: a little practice will de- 
termine the length of time requisite for cooking. The process 
resembles that of roasting potatoes. 


Observations illustrative of the Defects of the English Systene 
of Railway Legislation, &c.; with Suggestions for its Im- 


provement. By James Morrison, Esq. M.P. London: 

Longman and Co. 
Mr. Morrison has devoted much time and thought to the 
consideration of the railway system, whose development in this 
country has outstripped the regards of the legislator. Mr. 
Morrison, in common with all thinking persons, regrets 
deeply that, in its earlier stages, this vast revolution was not 
placed under some sort of control, so as to secure for the pub- 
lic interests the greatest advantages with the least detriment. 
But while others have despaired of grappling successfully with 
a power which has been permitted to grow too strong for con- 
trol, Mr. Morrtson has set himself to devise palliatives, if not 
remedies, for the mischief done, and means for preventing 
future evil. The results of his investigations he has submitted 
to the public in the pamphlet before us, and we trust it will be 
the means of directing attention to a subject, the importance of 
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which can scarcely be over-estimated, andwhich, to be handled 
effectively, must be approached without delay. We heartily 
commend it to the careful perusal of all our readers. 











Burial Ground Incendiarism. The last Fire at the Bone- 
House in the Spafields Golgotha, or the minute Anatomy of 
Grave Digging in London. By Geo. ALFRED WALKER, 
Surgeon. London : Longman and Co. 

A LarceE debt of public gratitude is due to Mr. WALKER for 

the courage and perseverance with which he has exposed the 

horrible facts connected with the barbarous and destructive 
practice of burying in towns. In the pamphlet whose title is 
above extracted, Mr. WALKER has collected a further mass of 
evidence to shew how decency is violated and health endangered 


for the sake of the petty interests of a few persons who specu- | 


late in burying-grounds, and whose vile self-interests were 
shamefully suffered to defeat the bill introduced by Mr. Mack- 
INNON, for the purpose of forbidding the practice, although 
the destruction of thousands of lives annually in this metro- 
polis is the price paid for the preservation of these detestable 
gains. Let us hope that the time is not far distant when the 
public mind will awaken to a sense of the enormous amount 
of disease and death to which it submits as patiently as if it 
were an inevitable evil, although the consequence of practices 
which it might forbid by a word, and that the interests of a 
few dealers in dead bodies will not much longer be suffered to 
thwart the endeavours of the enlightened and benevolent to 
make the first great step towards the improvement of the 
health of towns, by the prohibition of burials of the dead, 
where decaying mortality can only poison the air and scatter 
disease and death among the living. To this end the circula- 
tion of Mr. WaLker’s pamphlet will largely conduce. 








Churton’s English County Kalendar. London, 1846. 
Churton. 

ALTHOUGH it comes forth somewhat after its proper 
time, this will be an extremely welcome work, because it 
is unique: it contains information to be procured no- 
where beside. An account of its contents will best 
speak in its behalf. It gives us, first, an almanac, then 
a concise description of each county, its geographical 
position, population, cities, towns, civil and clerical 
divisions, places of election, produce, commerce, sta- 
tistics, fairs, markets, and railway stations, and then a 
list of the lords-lieutenant, high sheriffs, members of Par- 
liament, deputy-lieutenants, magistrates, county officers, 
legal functionaries, bankers, and foreign consuls. Be- 
side these peculiar kinds of information, are all the 
usual addenda to an almanac, stamps and taxes, annuity 
tables, &c. It is neatly bound, me is undoubtedly one 
of the most valuable of the series of books of reference 
which have so much facilitated the transaction of all 
kinds of public and private business in this country. 








JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
A Discourse on the Life and Character of the Rev. Henry 
Ware, D.D., A.S.S., late Hollis Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge, pronounced in the First 
Church in Cambridge, September 28, 1845. By Joun 
G. Paurrey, D.D. LL.D. formerly Professor of Bib- 
lical Literature in the University. 8vo. pp. 37. Cam- 
bridge, 1845. John Owen. 
The Life of Henry Ware, junior. By his brother, Joun 
Ware, M.D. 12mo. Boston, 1845. Munroe & Co.* 
Ir is well that these two publications appear nearly at 
the same time.“ The father and the son were closely 
united during their lives, not only by the natural ties of 
mutual dependence and affection, but by the great simi- 
larity of their characters, opinions, and pursuits; and in 
their deaths they were not long divided. Educated alike 
almost from the cradle for the same profession, working 





* This interesting and instructive biography is extracted from the last 
number of the North Americun Quarterly Review. 





at their appointed tasks with equal constancy and devot- 
edness, enjoying the same love, confidence, and respect, 
not only of the religious denomination to which they 
both belonged, but of the whole community who were 
witnesses of their gentle and unassuming virtues and re- 
markable abilities, and labouring side by side during the 
whole later portions of their lives as professors in the 
same institution, it seemed not unmeet that the two 
should be called away in quick succession from their 
earthly toils. Yet, if we regard age only, the divine sum- 





mons came prematurely to the one, while it found the 
| other in the fullness of years. The son died first, whem 

he had hardly reached the age which is usually marked 
| by the most vigorous expansion of the mental powers,and 
is with most persons no more than the middle period of 
their usefulness. His death, therefore, seemed a heavier 
privation to the multitudes who had profited by his coun- 
sels and example; but the feeling of privation was merci- 
fully made lighter for his aged father, who had already 
passed the term of life assigned by the Psalmist, and 
whose mind was now partially obscured by the shadows 
of approaching dissolution. He lingered less than two 
years more, and then rejoined his eldest son. 

Dr. Palfrey, for many years the colleague of the two in 
the management and instruction of the Divinity School 
in Harvard University, has paid a just and appropriate 
tribute to the character ak services of the elder Dr. 
Ware. The story of his life, a life not of many incidents 
or vicissitudes, but of unremitting study and patient de- 
votion to onerous and important duties, is very plainly 
and briefly told, and the chief traits of his character are 
developed with great simplicity and fidelity. The portrait 
is a pleasing one, and a striking likeness, not overcharged 
with eulogy, nor burdened with minute details or any 
excessive display of analytical skill. Those who were 
well acquainted with the subject of the discourse will be 
grateful to the writer for the increased distinctness which 
he has given to their recollections of him, and for the 
graceful and feeling language in which he has embodied 
their sentiments of respect and affection for his memory. 
We have room here only for a meagre outline of the facts 
and reflections contained in the discourse. 

Henry Ware was born in Sherburne, in this state, on 
the Ist of April, 1764. His father was a farmer, whose 
moderate means did not enable him to do much for the 
education of a large family; and the boys could only 
attend a common school for a few weeks during the 
winter, while they were engaged for the rest of the year 
at work upon the farm. ‘The gentle and rather timid 
manner of Henry Ware, united with his quickness of 
apprehension and love of books, made him a favourite 
with his teachers; and his elder brothers, “ with a gene- 
rosity so nobly common, then and now, in our New 
England farm-houses,” resolved to unite their efforts to 
obtain for him a liberal education. The minister of the 
parish assisted him in his preparatory studies, and he 
was admitted to the Freshman class at Cambridge in 
1781. Faithful in the performance of all his duties, and 
invariably correct in his deportment, he became distin- 
guished as a scholar, and graduated with the highest 
honours of his class. But with the humility which was 
a striking trait in his character, he avowed that he had 
little pleasure in the retrospect of his under-graduate 
course, as he thought he had made but imperfect use 
even of the small advantages which the college, in those 
troubled days, was able to afford. Few will think, how- 
ever, that much of his time was misemployed during 
those years in which he held the first rank among his 
classmates, and formed the mental habits which were the 
foundation. of his success in after life. Dr. Ware was 
always equal to his work; he had no strong passions to 
contend with, nor any fruits of early carelessness or in- 
dolence to eradicate. 

On leaving college, he took charge of the town school 
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in Cambridge, in order to support himself while he was 
pursuing his studies for the Christian ministry under 
the direction of one of the clergymen of the place. His 
time of preparation was short, amounting only to a year 
and a half; during which period, moreover, seven hours 
a day were occupied in his school. But the native 
vigour of his mind, his strict application and orderly 
habits, even with such imperfect opportunities of regular 
culture, were enough to insure success in his profession, 
and his preaching from the first proved highly accept- 
able to his audiences. Dr. Palfrey sums up very briefly, 
but with nice discrimination, the qualities on which his 
popularity as a preacher depended. 


He had the great Christian preparation for his studies, which 
is assured in the promise, ‘‘if any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine.’’ The clearness, Scriptural sim- 
plicity, and practical character of his expositions of truth ; the 
rich personal experience disclosed in his discourses; their 
modest, and at the same time winning and fervent, tone; the 
gentle and sincere solemnity, which impressed and subdued all 
the more for assuming nothing, and inspired confidence in the 
same degree as it tacitly disclaimed authority ; the native and 
cultivated refinement of mind, which not only made any offence 
against good taste, any coarseness of address, impossible, but 
which knew how to find for gospel truth the kindest access to 
the waiting spirit ; the ruling good sense, which conceived no 
extravagances ; the contemplative and tender feeling, which had 
fathomed the depths of every remonstrance and rebuke that 
was uttered ; these qualities in the young preacher, set off 
with the advantages of an engaging presence, a musical voice, 
and a natural action, fixed attention and won golden opinions 
in the congregations to which he ministered, and were a rich 
earnest of the excellent usefulness of his years of riper service. 
—pp. 12, 13. 


He soon received an invitation to take charge of the 





First Church in Hingham, and was ordained there on the 
24th of October, 1787. Two years afterwards, he mar-| 


ried Mary, daughter of the Rev. Jonas Clarke, of Lex-| 
ington. ‘Ten children were born of this marriage, of | 
whom four died in infancy, and three sons and three | 
daughters arrived at years of maturity. Mr. Ware con- 
tinued to be the minister of Hingham for eighteen | 
years, his labours being cheered by the respect and con- | 
fidence of a numerous and intelligent congregation, and | 
darkened only by the anxieties which arise from a narrow | 
income and a large family, He was settled upon a salary | 
of four hundred and fifty dollars a year, which was after- 
wards increased to seven hundred. This sum being quite 
insufficient for the wants of his household, he was obliged 
to eke out its deficiencies by keeping boarders, and taking 
boys under his charge to fit for college. The duties thus 
entailed upon him were laborious and irksome, and they 
interfered seriously with the progress of his studies and 
the growth of his professional reputation. But in these 
respects, most other clergymen had to contend with diffi- 
culties equally great, and his relative standing therefore 
was high in proportion to his fine abilities, the extent of 
his attainments, and the strength of his character. 
Accordingly, in 1805, the decease of Dr. Tappan having | 
created a vacancy, Dr. Ware was appointed to the Hollis 
Professorship of Divinity in Harvard College. This 
appointment proved the signal for an open rupture be- 
tween the two parties into which the Congregational | 
Church in New England had long been divided, though | 
circumstances had hitherto prevented any outward mani- | 
festation of the schism. In the theological warfare which 
ensued Dr. Ware took little or no part; he had but 
little personal concern in the matter, as his appointment 
was contested on doctrinal grounds, and not from any 
alleged disqualifications in point of character or ability. 
The action of the corporation in his case was confirmed 
by a considerable majority in the overseers, and the 








question being thus Myeing 3 settled for him, he quietly 
occupied himself with the duties of his office within the 





college, leaving it for others to ride the storm of religious 
controversy that was raging without. Averse to angry 
discussion both by temperament and principle, the gentle 
and diffident cast of his mind, and his industrious habits, 
inclined him to keep within the still air of delightful 
studies ; and the cares of his office and his family offered 
scope enough for his ambition and his efforts. Not ull 
fifteen years after his appointment did he take any part 
in the reiigious controversies of the day ; and the discus- 
sion in which he then engaged with the Rev. Dr. Woods, 
of Andover, protracted for about two years, was at once 
his first and last appearance as a polemic. The letters 
and replies issued on this occasion, together with two 
small volumes, which appeared at a much later period 
on the “ Foundation, Evidences, and Truths of Reli- 
gion,” and some occasional sermons, were his only 
publications. 

We cannot dwell here upon the nature and value of 
the services rendered by Dr. Ware as an officer in the 
academical and theological departments of the university. 
“His official connection with the college,” says Dr. 
Palfrey, “has covered the whole of three presidencies, 
embracing far the most prosperous period the institution 
has ever known.” About two-fifths of the whole num- 
ber of graduates at Harvard, and nearly all the Unitarian 
clergymen in the country, have been his pupils. He 
instructed the undergraduates by lectures and sermons 
from the pulpit, by recitations on the evidences of natural 
and revealed religion, and by a course of academical 
lectures on the history and criticism of the books of the 
New Testament. For several years he had the exclue 
sive direction of the studies of the candidates for the 
ministry, and after the Divinity School was established, 
in 1815, he shared with others its instruction and ma- 
nagement. His theological teachings were strongly 
marked with the candour and fairness of his disposition, 
the clear and logical arrangement of his ideas, and by 
his deeply seated religious belief and devotional spirit. 
It was a valuable lesson for the conduct alike of the 
heart and the intellect to attend an exercise by Dr, 
Ware. His character and deportment never failed to 
command the respect and affection of the whole body of 
the students; and when, on two occasions, he was 
charged temporarily with the duties of president of the 
College, the institution flourished under his manage- 
ment. 

We quote a portion of Dr. Palfrey’s remarkably just and 
happy delineation of his character. 


I never heard of his having an enemy, and he had cordial 
friends and well-wishers without number. I never heard of 
any body’s being injured by his unkind word or deed. A 
meek and gentle charity was the spirit of his life. Mild and 
encouraging in his intercourse with intimates and strangers, 
tolerant in his judgments, reasonable in his expectations, 
easy to be pleased, patient to wait God’s time for his suc- 
cesses, grateful for what was given, content to forego what 
was denied, a rare serenity of mind endowed him richly with 
that truest independence that can belong to man. No 
one could be much with him, and continue to cherish the 
tumults of a selfishly ambitious or a dissatisfied temper. 
Occupying a conspicuous and responsible station, in which an 
agitator would have found abundance of temptation and scope 
for turbulent activity, and which unavoidably, from the circume 
stances of the times, invited some ungentle assault, he knew 
how to be inflexibly true to its obligations, without ever a de- 
parture from the meekness of wisdom. The candour of his 
mind was remarkable. He trusted truth enough to give error 
every fair chance. Who ever knew him unjust to an adverse 
statement, or heard him sharpen.an argument with a taunt? 
The scrupulous, rather the essential and spontaneous, fairness 
and uprightness of his understanding was an eminent qualifi- 
cation for a liberal discipline of youth. Its influence gently 
laid their minds open to a willing and reverential reception 
of all truth, and by a sort of insensible but irresistible 
contagion inspired them with the love of it, and of the 
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goodness with which it is congenial. A great firmness 
in counsel and action belonged to this steady tranquil- 
lity of spirit; a truer man, to stand courageously by what 
his cautious judgment had once approved as fit and right, does 
not live. A hopeful perseverance belonged to it no less. His 
official success was not without its interruptions. At one time, 
twenty-five years ago, some of the most eminent of his pupils 
adopted a theory of Christianity the most adverse to his views 
of a sober interpretation of the Scriptures. At a more recent 


period, the School was partially infected by what he and his | 


was to be more religious than on other days, but on which 
religion was to become more peculiarly the subject of. medita- 
tion and study. Still it was not made gloomy by tasks or 
restraints so severe, as to associate it with the idea of priva- 
tion and austerity. It was suffered to be a day of cheerful- 
ness, but yet of moderate restraint upon the buoyancy and 
playfulness of childhood. 





This passage explains the whole secret of Mr. Ware’s 
peculiar religious character. His faith was an inflexible 


colleagues regarded as a sad tendency to no religion. But he | and ever-working principle, constantly applied to all the 
had lived long enough to see many unexpected occurrences, | concerns of life, yet never thrust obtrusively forward, 
and therefore to see some others without surprise; and ob-| nor paraded when out of season. It was eminently a 
servation and experience, as well as meditation, had given him | practical and personal thing, which formed an atmos- 
a reliance on the power of truth, and of the well-directed la- here, as it were, that coloured all his motives and con- 
bours of its friends, which forbade a moment’s discouragement | qyct, It had all the warmth, but none of the blindness, 
or distrust, even though some floating vapour should, within | o¢ enthusiasm ; it was founded on strong convictions 


the little range of its transient shadow, obscure that ever-burn- | 


ing sun. And always, before long, a better state of things 
rewarded his constant hope. 


The character of the father, with the slight modifica- 
tions incident to some original difference of temperament, 
was happily reflected in that of his eldest son. The his- 
tory of the childhood of Henry Ware, jun. says his 


and deep feeling, but guided by sober judgment and 
excellent common sense. He united in as great a degree 
as any individual whom we have ever known, the qua- 
lities of a cool head and a warm heart. His religious 
| belief had grown up with him as a part of himself; and 
‘he held it, therefore, easily and gracefully, as some- 
‘thing taken in the natural way, and not as a quality 





brother, “constitutes, perhaps, the most important part | superinduced upon old habits by inoculation or some 
of his biography. Then impressions were made, a ten- | great revolution in the inner man. He troubled himself 
dency was given, and habits of thought, feeling, study, | but little with dogmas, and was very unwilling to enter 
and action were formed, which appear to have decided | upon any polemical discussions, while he delighted to 
- a ~ ’ Le wear , ; 
Stine vers cl pelocees volvo to bin, and tft bot Nie |e eoneset’ saa) @hepiy Soneed atl tig MOO 
his character to be corrected by the harsher lessons of | heart outwards, he held that most theological doubts 
personal experience in maturer years. He lost his mo- | and difficulties were sure to be dispelled. 
ther, indeed, while he was yet a boy; but not till he had | (To be continued.) 
largely profited by the peculiar tenderness and watchful- _ 
ness of a mother’s love, so that he could be trusted for | 
the future with more safety to the firmer hand, and more) JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
uniformly judicious, but less incessant, guardianship of | 
his remaining parent. The mutual confidence and sym- | Re an ee ee 
gr of the father and the sun gave to their intercourse, | po M(t MH—=a' 6 8 mT 
a noieagineed om Jones from nape yeones' —— ee this Discovery or A MrineratocicAL Cavern.—The im- 
has > yd gu the appearanoe of two iriends consu ting provement of the road from this town to Fort Augustus has 
with each other on important topics, with equal liberty | jed to the discovery of a singular cavern, near Abriachan, 
of judgment, than of paternal authority and filial sub- | about seven miles from Inverness. A considerable quantity of 
mission. So much care was taken with early habits and | stones and rock having to be removed, in order to prevent 
first impressions, that little or nothing remained to be | their shifting down on the road, a cavern was discovered partly 
corrected by subsequent teachings, and there was no | filled with that peculiar deposition from limestone called ala- 
Righer attainments, and not to the correction of mistakes | trance, wiih i ell sos Grom the reed, ha the eppessanes 
already committed, or the repression of impulses once | of a door sloping backwards with the angle of the mountain, 
indulged. which the cave penetrates for about twenty-one feet in a. hori- 


For the further illustration of this point, we quote the | 20tal direction, varying in height from six to ten or twelve 
following beautiful account of the early religious edu-| feet, and from one to two yards in breadth ; the roof in one 
cation of Mr. Ware | part has a dome-like form, composed of shattered rock, 

‘ | through which water oozes. At the extremity of the cavern 

It is impossible to designate the period at which religious | there is an opening in the rock running inwards two or three 
impressions were first made upon his mind. It would be) yards, completely encrusted with stalactite, together with 
difficult, indeed, to look back upon any moment at which he | pieces depending from the roof; the whole is formed by 
was destitute of them. He had the happiness to be brought | water containing carbonate of lime, with carbonic acid, trick- 
up under the guidance of parents with whom religion was not | ling through the crevices. Those hanging from the top are 
so much a thing of times and seasons, as it was an element of | termed stalactite, and the flat masses formed on the floor are 
their daily life and conversation. It was, therefore, presented | termed stalagmites. Some portions of the flat pieces seem to 
to his mind in its most attractive form, constantly kept in | be composed of the spray floating through the cavern, as they 
view, held up as the most important concern of life, but di- | present the appearance of small prisms in combination. Cut- 
vested of that air of formality and sadness which so often ting through the rock has shaken off a great part of the deposit. 
makes it repulsive to children. Instruction on this topic was | Scattered among stones, large pieces have been found of dif- 
constant, but not burdensome. Family worship and the | ferent kinds, some of the long masses varying in size from 
reading of the Scriptures were made an indispensable part of | half an inch to three inches in diameter ; two specimens found 
the duty of the day, but not protracted so as to be tedious to at the edge of Lochness are in length eight inches each, two 
the young ; whilst private devotion was so inculcated, as to | and a half inches thick, and weighing six pounds, and they are 
make its omission felt as an act of ingratitude to the Creator. | perforated through the entire length by a small hole, in which 
Every occasion of trial, sickness, or death afforded an oppor- | the formation seems to have been carried on. The colour is 
tunity for gentle, but distinct admonitions, intended to im- of a yellowish white. When fractured, the long round pieces 
press on the young mind the uncertainty and dangers of life, | appear formed of distinct layers, slightly but beautifully varied 
the certainty of death, and the reality of eternity and judg- | in colour, and spreading in circles from a centre, opaque and 
ment. The Sxbbath was to be regarded as holy time, a day | semi-transparent, of the partially-crystallised variety. There 
by itself, essentially different from the other days of the week | is a tabular mass on one side of the cavern, within a foot of the 
in its object and employments ; not as a day on which man | floor, presenting grotesque shapes, from a pulpy substance to 
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solid stone; those portions on the side walls are more trans- 
lucent than the depending ones, or those stretching outwards. 
When touched the inner opening rings with a metal-like 
sound.—Jnverness Courier. 

Birp’s Nest.—A curious discovery was made on Friday 
on board the little Highland steamer Jnverness, which has been 
lying at Bowling for the last two or three years unoccupied. 
The vessel has been sold, and a crew was sent down to bring 
her up to Glasgow, when, on one of the men entering the hold, 
he was not a little surprised to find at the farthest end a Lond 
fide bird’s nest, containing seven eggs. The nest was built of 
clay, and was supposed to be a sparrow’s. 

Enemies oF THE Farmer.—The destructive properties 
of the wood pigeon to the agriculturist may not be generally 
known. Last week one of this species was shot from the top 
of a tree at Wiseton, in whose crop no less than forty- 
four beans were found. They had evidently been stolen from 
‘a recently-sown bean-field. We have named this bird the 
wood pigeon, as it is called by the farmers, though the appel- 
lation is not correct. It is the ring pigeon, or Cushat (the 
Columba palumbus of Linneus), and not the true wood 
pigeon (Calumba Ainas). We have, however, before us proof, 
by whatever name known, of the very large quantity of corn 
that must annually be devoured by the large flocks of this bird 
inhabiting our district.— Doncaster Chronicle. 

An old shepherd, in one of those outlying border parishes 
where there are sometimes more quadrupeds than bipeds in 
church on a Sabbath-day, was a regular attender, with his old 
dog, at the parish-church, down to the Disruption. 
that eventful zra he quitted the establishment apd joined the 
Free Church. His dog, however, no friend to newfangled 


But at | 





| 


highflying notions, could by no means be persuaded to change, | 


but, while pis master trudges every Sunday to hear the minis- 
ter of his choice, away he trots doygedly to the place and the 
preacher he has been accustomed to.—Border Watch. 
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[All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 
experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 
other economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Tuk Critic, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel- 
ling both abroad and at home.] 


LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLING BACHELOR, 
ON 
CITIES, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
Letter III. 
BRUNSWICK TO MAGDEBURG. 
Ir was day break,— 
Comincia la bell’ alba 

A scuoter l’ombra intorno della terra 

Svegliando gli animali in ogni selva, 
our Beiwagen advanced rapidly over an excellent road ; on our 
left was a wide extended fertile plain, bounded by the Hartz ; 
and before us, girt around with pleasant walks and a shady 
park-like plantation, Brunswick, or Braunschweis, as I was 
reminded by the Herr Post-Amt conductor. It was an oddity 
of that very excellent man the late Mr. WALKER, the author 
of the Original, to believe, that whenever he was in perfect 
health, dust would not settle on his shoes!! I have my 
theory—or, if you please, my own little insanity also, as re- 
gards certain sensations of luxury when you are travelling ;— 
I am convinced that notwithstanding the closeness of a four- 
inside, and the extreme aversion of the Germans to fresh air, 
that no sooner are you conscious of your approaching arrival 
at the appointed place of rest, than your limbs, however rigid, 
become relaxed, your eyes, however sealed, then burst their 
cerements, and—always admitting you are in perfect health— 
your face seems to become, as it were, self-washed by some 
gradual, imperceptible effort of nature on the skin! Our 
whole cohort betokened this great moral and physical revival, 
as we saw, or knew, or felt Brunswick before us. The pos- 
tillion evidently became more animated, and his very ‘‘ seven 
deague”’ boots (they had certainly travelled more) seemed to 
participate in this pleasure. Apropos des bottes, considering 
their size—for they are not much less in length than an adult’s 
‘coffin, or rather larger than our life guardsman’s leg invest- 





ment—I became nervously anxious to know how he got 
them on, or himself in. I regret I could never obtain a 
satisfactory solution of this; but once on, it appears to me 
that, unless by some great bodily convulsion, or amputation of 
the leg, they can never’be taken off. The postillion is a go- 
vernment official, and wearsa gay state livery, harnessed over 
and around him by a rope-walk length of cords and tassels. 
On his left side he carries his horn, upon which he blows at 
intervals well and lustily. His figure it is impossible to de- 
scribe, the outward man is so overlaid and garnished with 
livery, laces, and leggings. He is not tall, nor short, nor thin, 
nor fat; his affinity to the human race it js painful to 
admit, and difficult to disavow. You observe, you analyse, 
and reflect, you decide, and postpone your decision, for ever 
to your waking or your sleeping sense, he remains the same, a 
negative hypothetical being, not yet observed, or figured by 
Biumensacnu, Morton, or Dr. Prircuarp. As a contri- 
bution to the ‘‘ Physical Researches’’ of the latter, I will de- 
scribe the tribe as they appeared to me. The features flat, 
fat, squat, and inexpressive, the skin, dark, dusty, covered 
with shiny, clammy erubescent pimples; skull depressed, the 
nasal organ small, and lost between the cheeks, which project 
like promontories on both sides. The mouth is large, dentals 
strong and regular, frequently blackened by the pipe, the man- 
ner heavy, appetite rapacious. To enable him to endure his 
boots and accoutrements, he undergoes an education not dis- 
similar from that of a knight or page of old. As they began 
to bear the mimic weight of pasteboard panoply, and went 
through a gradual process of helmet, hawberk, cuisses, and 
greaves, till they could bear the pomp and weight of a full 
suit of steel ; so the postillion is set apart from the rest of the 
family, and trained by a successive variety of heavy coats 
and boots, to endure his future government investment. 
Without this, not one in two could survive its oppression. 
‘‘ Except your own national taxes, believe me, there is no- 
thing more so.”’ So I thought and admitted, as the beiwagen 
stopped near the railroad station; and our guide prepared to 
conduct us to the Hotel d’Angleterre. This is an excellent 
hotel, with large, clean, handsome rooms ; and although we 
arrived at a very early hour, and it was known we should start 
again in the afternoon, yet every possible attention was paid 
us; and, after enjoying an excellent breakfast, provided with 
a very active Lohndiener, we commenced our survey of the 
city. ‘ Pilgrim of England to the grave of the late Queen 
Caroline, you stand in the dome which her celebrated ancestor, 
Duke Henry the Lion, founded after his return from Palestine 
in the year 1172.’’ Such is the commencement of a little 
tract put into my hand by avery demure, mummy-looking 
woman, as I entered this cathedral. I could not deny the 
truth of my ‘local habitation,’’ although I was somewhat 
unprepared for this very swelling opening, ana pathetic adjura- 
tion of Pilgrim of England,—a title to which I had as little 
claim as that of the Palmerin. We found the Dom was under- 
going very extensive repairs. It is a plain, cruciform build- 
ing, erected between 1176—1260, though parts are evidently 
of more.recent date. The monuments were covered up; but 
as the effigies of many are of pewter, I was desirous only of 
seeing the sepulchre of Henry the Founder, and his consort, 
Matilda, sister of Richard, Coeur de Lion. The —— are 
stiff, the drapery tolerably good; the features not devoid of 
expresssion: they are of the twelfth century. Turning from 
these, and advancing towards the altar, there are pictures by Von 
QuitTeR and Harmes. But I was more interested in examin- 
ing the walls, upon which, after removing the several coats of 
whitewash, extensive decorations in fresco have been brought 
to light. Of their subject, age, or value, in their present con- 
dition, it is impossible to speak ; I should think they were not 
later than the thirteenth century. We were now solicited to 
visit the Funeral Vault, and were informed that, to see it pro- 
perly, we must pay for a wax candle illumination! I as- 
sented, and we descended. 


How beautiful is death, 
Death, and his brother Sleep! 


T unconsciously repeated, as the heavy door was swung open ; 
and we found ourselves in a spacious vault, with the coffins of 
this brave ducal house around, Not that to these the quota- 
tion can refer—for they, for the most part, are of pewter; but 
to the associations which naturally arise when we stand, as it 
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were, in the presence of those whom time hath thus chased | punishment upon the reigning Duke, because, in defiance of the 
into darkness, How infinitely little, too, does then life seem ! | wishes of the Chambers, he still continues to play Benedict, 
With what a subdued feeling do we not return unto the world! | and remains invulnerable to the charms of the fair Ducal 











How gradually thought awakens, stealing over sensation, fet- 
tering the lightest hearts, and solacing the most weary, by this 
aspect of sacred rest! For are not the dead, to us, as spirits 
consecrated unto God? The same perceptible, immutable 
calm that invests all nature, when the sun which has been her 
glory and her life, sets amid 


——-— billowy clouds, 
. Edged with intolerable radiancy. 


marrying sex of Germany, charm they never so handsomely, 
prettily, womanly, wisely. By this time the churches were 
closed, and the museum was open. I cannot tell you with 


| what pleasure I mingled amid the crowd, with what satisfac- 


tion I witnessed their well-bred manners, and the deep and 
silent reverence with which they seemed mentally to bend be- 
fore many fine creations of the best period of art. The 
pictures of the greatest merit are well displayed; and the 


So that attendants vied with each other in pointing them out as we 
passed along. Here is a portrait of Henry the Lion, by an 
unknown artist of the German school, with some Monkish 
seems to steal o’er us, when we retrace the past course of those Latin rhymes attached to it, a suspected RAPHAEL, a good 
whose once bright day has thus waned into the darkness of the | Lucas Cranacn, ‘ Hercules,’ a portrait of Gerarp Dow, 
tomb. It is impossible to visit this vault, too, without feelings by himself, Landscape, and Grotius and his Wife, by Rem- 
of commiseration and of respect; of commiseration for that} BRANDT, both of his later period, portraits by Hoxsern, 
unhappy woman Caroline of Brunswick, whose gorgeous coffin | among which (No. 312), Sir Thomas More, a female head by 
occupies the middle of the floor ; and of respect, when viewing ALBERT Durer, one of those marvellous transfers from 
the remains of her father, one of the heroes of the seven years’ | nature to the canvass by Denner, Landscapes by Jacos 
war, killed at Jena, in 1806, and of her brother, his avenger, RuyspakL, several by Rubens, the Last Supper, by Tin- 
who was slain at Quatre Bras in 1815. One would imagine | rorerro, Portraits by Vanpyke, Birds and Poultry by 
some fatality attended the fortunes of this house, like that of Mercuror HonpexKérer, and three by Jan SreeEn, (386) 
the Oreste. Of the descendants of Henry the Lion, few have | ‘‘ The Merry Company,’’ (420) “ The Contract of Marriage,” 
been gathered to the tomb in the full course of time ; ofall, the | being two of his best pictures, exhibiting his rich and harmo- 
lives have been chequered by extreme misfortune. Even that | nious colouring, chiaro scorro, and freedom. In the last 
poor queen, once the object of so much party hate, now meets | picture he has represented himself tapping a cask, to which 
= — eps aim Piss ~ —— — a merits, cr | pes Law some “ sacrificed meyer es oa es 
because of her hapless destiny. Young, thoughtless, ignorant, | pictures now so valuable, were to be met with in his day a 
indiscreet, of not unpleasing personal appearance, though | almost every beer-shop in Delft, and were given repeatedly as 


Paia il giorno pianger che si more. 





** avec des Epaules indécentes,”’ as the French say ; of coarse | 
tastes, with a contempt for the commonest rules of the toilet, | 
and an habitual aversion to personal ablutions and clean under- 
linen ; with not much natural and no acquired morality—and 
no innate conviction of its necessity—she is married to a vulgar | 
voluptuary, whose mind, debauched by indulgence, was lost to | 
all moral sense, and had become morbidly squeamish, even in | 
what remained of its former conventional refinement. Read | 
Lord Malmesbury’s Diary, who knew them both, and tell me if | 
this be not true! Here is his picture of the introduction :— | 
‘* They met, for the first time at St. James’s. She knelt as} 
he advanced; he raised her, gracefully enough, embraced 
her, uttered barely one word, turned round, retired to a | 
corner of the apartment, called me to him, and said, ‘ Harris, 
I am not well; pray get mea glass of—brandy ! !’ I suggested 
water, to which he replied, with an oath—‘ No, I will go di- 
rectly to the— queen !’ The princess was ina state of astonish- 
ment, and said, ‘ Mon Dieu, est ce que le prince est toujours 
comme cela? Je le trouve TRES GRos, et nullement aussi 
beau que son portrait!’ The next day was a day of vulgar 
indiscretion on her part, and from that hour she was hated. 
Had, however, kindness, forbearance, and confidence been 
shewn, she would have proved then worth the culture; but her 
destiny was fixed ; she was literally—I use the prince’s own 
words—‘ smuggled over,’ owing to the state of affairs at that 
time ; scarcely honoured she entered England—how she left 
its shores for the final resting-place of her troubled spirit, I 
need not detail. I witnessed that scene of mob triumph, 
and shall never forget its impression.” 

But I pass to other topics. 

Quitting the cathedral we crossed a square in which stands 
an ancient bronze lion, of stiff Byzantine workmanship, 
mounted upon a lofty granite pedestal, and thence returned to 
the Alte Rathhaus, and Cloth Hall. The exteriors of both are 
well deserving attention, particularly the former, of which 
Prout has given a most picturesque sketch. Near this is St. 
Martin’s Church ; it is a spacious, well-proportioned building, 
and upon entering I found the sermon was then being preached 
to a very beggarly account of empty pews. I got near to the 
preacher, who fully repaid, by his earnest eloquence, the looks 
of mute attention which hung upon his words. His style may 
be described as cumulative hortatory, such as Edmund Law and 
Dr. Johnson would have praised. The service was of the 
Lutheran Church; for all religions are here tolerated and 
maintained by the state. We next visited the palace, a fine 
building erected by Ottmer; one side of the right wing, as you 
pass beneath the bold and chaste Corinthian portico, is un- 
finished, and, upon inquiry, we were told it remains so, as a 














payment for liquor. His early works were more carefully 
finished. 

I cannot, however, pretend to give you accurate details of 
the collections here formed, but I confess to obtain a good 
knowledge of the historical progress of art, the relative merits 
and characteristics of particular schools, a residence here and 
at Berlin is indispensably requisite prior to visiting the collec- 
tions formed at Dresden and Vienna. We passed rapidly 
through the library, where I was allowed to examine some 
folios of scarce prints. They have here also some fine MSS. 
and in adjoining rooms an elaborate masterpiece of carving of 
St. John in the Wilderness, a Crucifix, by M. ANGELO, and a 
collection of Masouica, I believe the best existing. Quitting 
the Museum we made an extensive detour around and about 
the town ; the streets are, for the most part, broad, well paved, 
and frequently terminate in squares or open places. The po- 
pulation is now computed at 36,000, and trade apparently 
maintains the greater part. The government of Brunswick is 
strictly limited, the succession is through male and female, and 


| is based upon the articles agreed upon in the ‘‘ Landschafts 


Ordnung of 1832.’’ The legislature is composed of the Duke 
and two Chambers, the upper consisting of six prelates and 
seventy-eight holders of what are termed equestrian estates, 
the lower of six prelates, deputies from towns (of which the 
capital sends six), and representatives of smaller landowners, 
or probably not of noble families. No minister can be a re- 
presentative. The Chambers have the initiative ; they must be 
assembled every three years, but during their prorogation a 
legislative council is established. Taxes are voted for three 
years, and are always controlled by the Chambers. The 
average contribution of each individual to the state is about 
12s. 6d. per annum. Religion is free; and all sects, I am 
told, live in the utmost harmony together. This is the natural 
result of equality in civil rights and temporal possessions. 
Believe me, we are too often requested to quarrel in the name 
of spiritual things, when the real point is to gain or retain, for 
some particular faith, its political power and temporal posses- 
sions. Men differ alike from sincere conviction, and from in- 
difference to truth ; but the mind would soon close, the heart 
soon obliterate the wound and every trace of its gangrene, 
were it not that pride, possession, and worldly ambition extend 
or keep it irritable and gaping. To Pilate truth was a thing 
indifferent—to the Jews, the destruction of their faith and 
ceremonial observances—what ensued? The death of our 
most merciful moral teacher. Power and persecution appear 
inseparable. When you were in power, said a great Protestant 
minister to a Catholic, you kept us down ; it is our turn now, 
and you shall feel the pressure of the weight which you in- 
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flicted. The system of education here is very good, and the 
government has always paid great attention to the intellectual 
In Brunswick they have the Lyceum 
and Real Institut, which includes every branch of education 
I must stop, we 
are all packed ; ‘‘ Uncle William ’’ has mounted guard in his 
camlet over the luggage, and the porters are impatient,—such 
is the restlessness of travelling man and the inexorable punc- 


condition of the people. 
requisite for the higher and lower classes. 


tuality of steam. I write from Magdeburg in my next. 


(To be continued.) 








ART. 


Pew Publications. 


Heath's New Gallery of British Engravings. Parts IV 
and V. London. Bogue. 


Tue two new parts of this valuable addition to the 
drawing-room table contain portraits of Miss Meyer and 
Mrs. Lane Fox, from The Book of Beauty ; Lamt’s 
clever groups, “The Family Concert,” and “ Conva- 
a view of the interior of the Madeline at 
Paris, by T. ALtom; and the Church of St. James at 
Leige, by the same. These engravings have already 
appeared in Mr. Hearn’s works, but they are recom- 


lescence ;’ 


mended here by their exceeding cheapness. Their excel- 
lence has been long since acknowledged. 


—~p>— 


Architectural Notices of the Churches of the Archdeaconry 
of Northampton. No. I. Higham Ferrers. Oxford: 
Parker. 

Ir appears that an architectural society has recently been 

established in the archdeaconry of Northampton, com- 

prising almost all the resident nobility, clergy, and 
gentry, their object being to rescue from destruction the 
remains of ancient architecture, and we hope also to en- 
courage the improvement of modern architecture, both 
civil and sacred. The publication, of which the. first 
number is now before us, is a promising commence- 
ment of the labours of the society. It is devoted 
to the church of Higham Ferrers, of whose archi- 
tecture, external and internal, the most minute de- 

Scription is given, and illustrated with numerous en- 

gravings. Not only by those to whom that fine build- 

ing is known, but by all who take an interest in ecclesi- 
astical architecture, will this publicatica be welcomed, 

We hope, too that the example of the archdeaconry of 

Northampton will be generally followed, and that similar 

societies, with similar objects, will be formed im all parts 

of the country. 
—~>—. 


THE SUFFOLK-STREET GALLERY. 
[SECOND NOTICE, ] 
A sECOND visit to this exhibition has confirmed us in 
the opinion that the Gallery is this year richer in able 
works than it has heretofore been. Scattered among a 
multitude of worthless, and, as affecting the nascent 
taste of the public, pernicious things, are many clever 
pictures, which, if not sought for, from their simplicity 
and absence of pretension, escape notice altogether. That 
much coveted place of honour, the line, does not always 
number the finest works ; and he who would enjoy an 
exhibition and acquaint himself thoroughly with its 
merits, must go patiently through the catalogue, instead 
of limiting himself to the most prominent and advan- 
tageously placed subjects ; since “hanging committees” 
are not infallible, but have their weaknesses, like other 
ies. 

The members of this society, we perceive, are about to 
petition her Majesty for a charter of incorporation, to en- 
able them to found “ a School of Art, for providing in- 


and to empower them the more efficiently to transact 
their affairs than they now can. 

The copy of their memorial, which has reached us, is 
not as explicit as it might and should be. Of the man- 
ner in which they propose to carry out their views we are 
totally uninformed; and we venture to say that unless 
the petition they present express more clearly their re- 
quirements, and set forth more fully their designs, it will 
receive a quiet negative from the August Personage to 
whom it is addressed. Ifthe intention of founding a 
school of art, and of arming themselves with corporate 
powers for the better economy of their internal affairs be 
the sole motives which move the society to this step, 
fault cannot justly be found with them. But suspicions 
that other aa less worthy views are entertained, that self- 
aggrandizement, and jealousy of the Academy have a 
part in the movement, most certainly have more than 
once obtruded on our mind, though, it must be confessed, 
the printed copy ofthe memorial affords nothing tangible 
to justify them. 

It gave us real pleasure to learn that, any aorpepas 
the unfavourable condition of the country just now wit 
regard to money, the sales up to this date have actually 
doubled in amount those of any former year up to the 
moment when the flood of purchasers has come in from 
the Art-Union. Notwithstanding this, many attractive 
and meritorious works, especially landscapes, yet remain 
unsold. 

We resume a detailed notice of the works exhibited. 
No. 85. ‘‘ Wilt thou begone? it is not yet near day !’” 
H. Hawxins.—The meaning of this is wholly unintelligible. 
A lady, with a most lackadaisical expression, leans on a senti- 
mental looking gentleman, who for his part looks anxiously up 
as if terrified by some object above him. This subject is not 
redeemed by a single artistical excellence of any kind ; in draw- 
ing, colour, and expression it is equally vile. Mr. HawKINS 
may take our assurance, that whatever his aptness for other 
pursuits may be, he has none for art, and the sooner he for- 
sakes it, for his own prosperity, the better. 

No. 95. Scene at Honfleur, Normandy. E. Hasseii.— 
We have here the largest, most elaborate, and striking of 
Mr. Hassetu’s works. The sceneis evidently a faithful, un- 
exaggerated, transcript from the reality. The outlines com- 
bine, and the accessaries compose picturesquely ; there is 
transparency, airiness, and space in the sky ; the river is finely 
painted; and the whole is remarkable for force, fidelity of 
colour, and the extreme delicacy which marks the finish. 

No. 97. Landscape: Evening. R. Tirrorp.—This is a 
name we do not remember to have met before. The artist has 
a just feeling for nature, and ability to express that feeling on 
canvass. There is the true poetry of landscape here; and, 
judging from this early exponent of his powers, we expect to find 
Mr. Titrorp achieving even more notable and meritorious 
works, and to meet with him frequently hereafter. 

No. 103. Welsh Girl at a runnel; and, No. 111, Rustie 
Figures in North Wales. J.J. H111.—That the artist has 
looked closely to nature for these subjects, their strict fidelity 
gives incontestible proof. All the lay figures or models that 
ever entered painter’s studio could never give the rustic charac- 
ter and the homely life-like expression which distinguish these 
desirable little works. When we say that the figures and 
accessaries are equally meritorious, that the colour and draw- 
ing are faultless, and the sentiment of each work is highly ap- 
propriate, we pay the highest compliment to the artist that 
can be offered, and which he unquestionably deserves. 

No. 125. From Craig-y-Ddwiart, Denbighshire, looking 
up the vale of Clwyd. J. W. ALLEN.—A commanding and 
masterly landscape. It shews a hill road stretching up through 
rocks to some lime-kilns on the left. From the centre of the 
foreground another road leads down into the far-famed vale of 
Clwyd. Between these are perched the cottages of quarry-men, 
near which rises a group of ashes. On the right, the wavy 
outlines of some hills run up to the distance, and there subside 
in the horizon. The valley is filled with characteristic detail 


properly made out ; across it, at middle distance, an effect of 
cloud-shadow, cool and transparent, most happily for the im- 





structionof the first order, and on the most liberal scale,” 


provement of the landscape, is thrown. In this, as in all others 
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of Mr. ALLEN’s works, this year exhibited, we perceive great im- 
provement in painting skies. We have here light and depth of 
atmosphere in abundance. The whole of this fine landscape is 
painted with a sure hand, the pencilling is everywhere charac- 
teristic, the colour always pure. The foreground is skilfully 
managed, and not weakened by the variegated hues of purple 
and yellow, which Mr. ALLEN too frequently used to affect. 
We submit whether the group of aspens standing up against 
the sky is not of too dark a green to harmonize with the pre- 
vailing tone; it violated our eye, or we should not have 
named it. This is most certainly an able and covetable land- 








scape. 

No. 130. Cupid listening at a Cottage Door. F. Y. Huri- 
STONE.—We have no doubt this Cupid was painted from a girl, 
for the face is a feminine one. Altogether it is an unsuc- 
cessful production. The figure is not merely unpoetical and 
badly drawn, but absolutely vulgar and ill-proportioned. The 
subordinates are painted in as careless and indifferent a man- 
ner as they well can be. 

No. 131. The Watering Place. H. J. Boppincron.— 
This is a landscape which evinces in the artist no common 
share of rustic feeling. The light and shade are cleverly dis- 
posed, the colouring is everywhere truthful, the water clear, 
cool, and reflective, the various kinds of trees are finely dis- 
criminated, and the finish is throughout most careful. 

No. 135. Harvest-time. W.SuHayver.—This is marked 
with all the peculiarities, good and bad, of the artist’s style. 
With a lively apprehension of the picturesque, and an even 
and sure hand, Mr. Suayer is foxy in colour, and not suffi- 
ciently varied in his oppositions. The middle ground and 
back ground here are too much of a strength, and the shocks 
of wheat and the stubble too brown in colour, and indistinct. 

No. 148. Roslin Castle. H. J. Boppineron.—A fine 
midday effect over a romantic landscape. The whole is 
painted with a clear pencil, and the handling is characteristic 
and free. The distance and foreground are in shadow, while a 
gleam of sunlight glances through mid-distance and illumines 
the picturesque old castle and the cliffs which sustain it. The 
river, winding through rocky scaurs, is finely painted, and 
adds greatly to the picturesqueness of the scene. Perhaps the 
artist might improve the landscape by marking more in detail 
the brushwood and rocks on the left bank of the stream. 

No. 149. Portrait of James Mathison, Esq., M.P., and 
No. 159. Portrait of Lady Brinckman. J. Hotmes.—A 
pair of chilling dismal-looking portraits, vilely drawn, and 
muddily coloured. A worse compliment than is here paid to 
the sitters represented, it is hard to conceive. 

No. 155. The last Ray of Hope. J. Stewant.—With 
the exception that the artist affords nothing which suggests the 
title of his picture (too common a deficiency now-a-days), this 
is a meritorious work. It represents a shipwrecked mariner 
leaning on a crag of rock, and overlooking the dark main, be- 
hind which the sun is setting in stormy splendour. There is 
not a sail upon the ocean, a raft, or boat, to justify ‘ the last 
ray of hope.’”’ The pose of the figure assists the sentiment of 
the picture; there is great force throughout, and the effect 
of ruddy sunlight is singularly vivid. 

No. 158. Fruit-piece. J.C. Wanp.—We are quite at a 
loss to divine the motive which induced the ‘‘ hanging com- 
mittee” to award such favourable positions to this artist’s fruit- 
pieces. It cannot be that their merit commands them; for 
here, as in the other work we have noticed, the textures, ar- 
rangement, and oppositions are as indifferent as they can be. 

No. 166. A Window at Seville. F.Y. Huristone.— 
A glance at this clever work has convinced us we were hasty 
in stating last week that A Spanish Peasant Girl (No. 493) 
‘was the best of Mr. Huristone’s works. We have seldom 
witnessed a greater triumph of this artist than he has here 
achieved. The subject is simply a Spanish lady at a window, 
looking out, while she screens her lovely face from the sun 
with a fan. The colouring is warm, the shadows thin and 
transparent, the limbs are round, and the flesh tones of the 
happiest. Altogether this is a meritorious and desirable pro- 
duction. 

No. 173. The Market-cart—Evening. A. Montacue.— 
It is evident from this that the artist has been lately studying 
GainsBorovau, in whose manner this landscape is gonceived. 
There is a charming glow of colour, and a presence of sultry 





tively ; the scene is thoroughly English ; though the cart and 
figures suggest the bygone days of GAINsBorovGH more than 
those of the present; and we have only to regret that so meri- 
torious a work should be difigured by slovenly handling, as in 
many parts is here the case. 

No. 174. Gulnare and the Pacha. F. Y. Hurtstonse.— 
This is a picture imposing from its magnitude, but from no 
better peculiarity. It represents the scene in ‘‘ The Corsair,’” 
where the Pacha and Gulnare, after their quarrel, separate in 
anger. The gesture and expression of the actors are suggestive 
and appropriate enough, but, having said this, there is nothing 
more to praise; while we have to blame the vulgarity and 
coarseness of the figures, and the mottled patchy colour and 
slovenly finish, which prevail in this work. 

No. 185. Interior of the Church St. Elienne du Mort, 
Paris. H. M. Anrnony.—One of the best interiors in the 
Exhibition. The effect is cleverly arranged; the light astonish- 
ingly vivid, too powerful, indeed, to harmonize with the 
shadows, which want depth to balance it. 

No. 194. St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall. H. Lancase- 
TER.—A picture that considerably enhances this artist’s repu- 
tation as a marine painter. The turbulent sea is finely 
painted ; there is actual motion and buoyancy in the waves. 
The composition is pleasing, and the colour truthful. 

No. 210. Napoleon. Count D’Orsay.—We have here a 
hard crude work, at an immeasurable distance below life. The 
head has none of the massiveness and intellect which charac 
terised its original, but is stolid, inanimate, and to a degree 
affected. The textures of the face, curtain, regimentals, &c. 
are all the same; and the flesh tones are chalky and cold. 
One striking anomaly marks this work. A broad gleam of 
light is admitted on the left, and passes diagonally downwards 
across the picture, lighting up the crimson curtain which 
forms the back-ground ; but without striking upon the figure 
or relieving it in the slightest, any more than does the shadow 
above and below. This is an error of fact, which, in a sub- 
ject of such pretensions, is wholly unpardonable. 

No. 211. View from Symonds’ Yat, on the river Wye. 
J. TENNANT.—With some obvious defects, this is, notwith- 
standing, a clever landscape. It is a broad noon-day effect, 
and the lights are judiciously disposed, to assist to the utmost 
the subject. The river, which we well know, is represented 
much narrower than here it really is; but, with this exception, 
the local features are exact enough. There is a want of mass 


way given will remedy. This landscape sustains the artist’s 
well-earned reputation for careful finish. 

No. 224. Sunday Morning in the last century. H. M. Ane 
THONY.—The idea of this picture was, we suspect, borrowed 
from the touching work by Mr. Fairu in last year’s Academy 
Exhibition. Much of the subject-matter of that memorable 
work, even to the pathetic figure of the sick girl, is here in- 
troduced under a varied combination. The scene represents am 
Irish congregation coming out of church. The clergyman, in 
gown and cassock, is giving his pastoral greeting to a few 
parishioners before some cottages in the foreground. Behind 
are sundry good folks in holiday clothes, on horseback, in car- 
riages, and on foot, preparing to return home. A file of school- 
children, with a beadle, move away under a porch to the left, 
and two liveried flunkies look over some palings towards the 
manor-house on a knoll in the middle-ground. The story is 
every where intelligible ; there is purpose in each accessary to 
the picture. For the diversity of characters introduced, and 
the skill displayed in grouping them, for accuracy of costume, 
and careful drawing, the artist deserves the warmest praise. 
His colour, however, is too patchy, and his lights and sha- 
dows do not harmonize as they should do. The landscape 
portion of the picture is by no means happy. The sweetener 
has been used so freely in the sky as to destroy all its charac- 
ter, and the foliage of the trees is far too scanty and methodical. 
It will be time well spent, which in future works this artist 
may devote to greater pains in these particulars. 

No. 233. The Menai Straits. J.B. Pyne.—As this is 
the largest, so is it the most effective, imposing, and masterly 
work in the gallery. The view is taken from a lofty height, 
commanding a far prospect of the Straits of Menai, and its 
sand-bound shores. In the distance, the famed suspension- 
bridge is faintly traced out. On the left rise the grand moun- 
tains of Carnarvonshire ; the middle distance is composed of 





air throughout. The accessaries compose simply but effec- 





in the foreground, which a little broad pencilling on the road- ° 
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broad plateaus and picturesque banks, with smoke trailing 
from lime-kilns at various points. Two vessels only, seen at 
a vast depth, are on the strait. In the foreground is a clump 
of pines, a wall-fence, the tops of a few trees against the dis- 
tant waters, and some three men at work grubbing up 
the roots of a tree. Such are the details of a landscape 
which the genius of the artist has invested with all the hues and 
attributes of living nature. For space, light, and atmosphere 
the work is unrivalled, and we did not wonder to find it 
marked ‘“ sold,’’ on learning that the extremely low sum of 
two hundred and fifty guineas was the price modestly required 
for it by the artist. 

No. 240. A Surprise. 


pointer stands on them, and the sportsman is coming up. 


From the fact of the birds being engaged some in preening their 


feathers, and others standing up, we venture to say the artist 
is not a sportsman or he would have known better. With 
danger so near, partridges are never taken unawares, but lie 
so close as to be almost unperceivable. There is life and 
spirit in the dog, and equal truth of colour and careful finish 
in this scene. 
. No. 268. On the Thames, near Medenham, Buckingham- 
shire. A, W. Witttams.—A landscape forcible to the verge 
of hardness. The sky, loaded with flocky, packed clouds, re- 
cedes finely. The lines compose well, and the handling of 
foliage, verdure, and water, is of the happiest. This landscape 
onty wants greater transparency in the shadows, and a more 
equal finish to be a valuable one. 

No. 272. Promised Bliss; and No. 283. Departed Joys. 
E. Prentis.—Two extremely meritorious works. For senti- 
ment ; simplicity and beauty of composition ; purity and rich- 
ness of colour, and delicacy of finish, these works are particu- 
larly remarkable. They would do credit to the cabinet of the 
most fastidious connoisseur. 

No. 289. River scene, Holland. H. Lancaster.—We 
have already given honourable mention to this in our introduc- 
tion to the detailed notice of works here exhibited in our last 
number. It remains only to invite attention to it, as one of 
the ablest works Mr. Lancaster has produced. 

No. 333. French Girl, witha tambourine. G. STEVENS. 
This is marked even more strongly than usual with Mr. 

Srevens’s peculiarities. We have character strongly developed, 
and great force of colour; the shadows, however, are purple, 
and the textures woolly. There are light and breadth in the 
background. 

No. 342. Criccieth, Carnarvonshire. J. B. Pyne.—The 
least successful of this artist’s works. The sea is icy and hard, 
and the shower dropping from the clouds smeary and foul. 

No. 354. Portrait of Payne Collyer, esq. C. BaxtER.— 
This is a cleverly painted head, full of character, and instinct 
with life. The flesh-tones are pure and warm, the shadows 
thin and colourless. If more care had been bestowed on the 
drapery, which is ill-defined, the portrait would have been 
perfect. 

No. 464. Sheep-shearing. H. Hawx1ns.—This appears 
a favourite subject with Mr. Hawkins. Like all men who 
are deficient of creative power, he recurs continually to the 
subject in which he fancies himself once to have succeeded. 
Accordingly, we have repetitions of the old faces and figures, 
with scarcely new combinations to recommend them. The 
proportions and drawing are here equally faulty, and the land- 
scape portion of this work is absolutely pitiful. 

No. 442. Madonna and Child. E. Latitia.—Painted in 
the hard dry style of Masaccio, RarFaELLe, and ALBERT 
Durer, which the German school so diligently endeavour to 
revive. The composition is graceful, the drawing exact, and 
the flesh-tones are pure, yet cold. The lights are very 
broad ; but the work wants that spiritualised expression—the 
embodiment of some abstract quality, that formed the excel- 

lence of the immortal productions after which this is painted, 
and the absence of which, as here, leaving the work to rely 
simply on its imitation of flesh and blood, sinks it below the 
level of those which, aiming at no higher excellence, attain for 
the most part the end required. 


_ No. 484. The Croppies’ Grave. H. M. Antnony.—This 
is a touching scene, but its sentiment is disturbed by the 





C. Jos1t.—A covey of birds are 
here represented under some weeds at the foot of a tree. A 


enough ; but the landscape portion, especially in the trees, is 
execrably painted. 

No. 517. The Trysting-place: Expectation. C. Lucy.— 
An unaffected, cleverly conceived, and pleasing subject. The 
colouring is clear, broad, and rich, and the delicacy of pencil- 
ling most praiseworthy. 











MUSIC. 


DraGonett1.—This celebrated contrabassist is lying at his 
apartments, in Leicester-square, in a hopeless condition. He 
is in his 80th year. His disease is incurable dropsy. Dra- 
gonetti was born in the year 1766, at Venice. He was first 
engaged at the London Italian Opera House in 1790, since 
which he has continued there, from season to season, until the 
present year, without intermission. His property, indepene 
dent of his violins, tenors, and double basses, is believed to 
be considerable. 

The receipts of the last musical festival at Norwich 
amounted to 5,432/. and the expenses to 4,180/.; leaving a 
surplus of 1,352/. The committee have recommended that 
950/. of this sum be given to various charitable institutions, 
the remaining portion to be carried to a reserve fund. 

Jenny Lind, the singer, slipped down a step a little while 
ago and sprained her ankle. All Berlin has been ever since 
in a state of great agitation. The principal topic of conversa- 
tion has been Jenny Lind’s ankle. All the aristocracy have been 
to visit her ; the King and Queen have sent every day to in- 
quire after her, and have caused her to be attended by their 
own physicians. Lord Westmoreland, the English ambas- 
sador, has been particularly attentive to the charming song- 
stress ; his passionate love of music, and great proficiency in 
the art, leading him to look upon artistes almost as his equals. 
The English can scarcely form an idea of the enthusiasm with 
which Jenny Lind is received in the ‘‘ capital of Germany,” 
as the King of Prussia likes to call Berlin. Places in the 
theatre must be applied for in advance; and as the applica- 
tions far exceed the number of places, a register is kept of the 
persons taking them, so as to prevent one person having a 
place more than once. Jenny Lind well merits the sensation 
which she creates; for her voice is astonishingly sweet, and 
her talent exceedingly great. Tamburini is also at present per- 
forming in Berlin, his name figuring in the afiches as that of 
‘‘M. Tamburini, singer at the Imperial Opera of Russia,” as 
if his talent were not sufficient attraction without his Russian 
title. Another item of theatrical intelligence from Berlin is 
that Mademoiselle Hagen, one of the most celebrated artistes 
of Germany, is about to quit the stage and enter into the holy 
bonds of matrimony. She is not only celebrated for her 
talent, which is of the very highest order, but for what the 
French call her relations intimes with several of our German 
potentates, little and big. 

MapaME Pirye.i.—The concert given by this celebrated 
pianist, at the Temple des Augustins, for the benefit of the 
Hopital ‘des Creches, came off on Sunday, the 22nd ult. and 
was attended by nearly 3,000 persons. Madame Pleyel was 
encored in all her performances, and at the conclusion of the 
concert a coronet was placed on her brow by the president of 
the Philanthropic Society ; after which the lady patronesses of 
the institution thanked her warmly for her liberal conduct, and 
presented her individually with their bouquets. 

Dohler, the pianist, has been elevated to the rank of noble 
by the Duke of Lucca. This artist is about to marry the 
pm Russian heiress, Mdlle. Eliza Scheremetiew.—Musicat. 
World, 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


HAYMARKET.—Mr. PLANcHE, having got tired of fairy 
materials for Christmas and Easter pieces, has had recourse to 
the world of antique lore for his new extravaganzas, adapting 
the well-known satire of Aristophanes, The Birds, to modern 
times and circumstances. Mr. PLANCHE’S satire is, of course,- 
less powerful in itself than that of the great master of satire, 
but then it is more telling, inasmuch as all his hearers are au 
courant of the men and manners aimed at. As to the plot of 





broken manner in which it is compose}. The light is vivid 





the piéce we have none to tell, the whole affair being made up of 
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quips and jokes, and sharp sayings, and burlesque songs ; Miss 
P. Horton is the nightingale in the Society of Birds repre- 
sented ; and she sings her part most charmingly, giving full effect 
to its humour. The scene of the city in the air, wherein the 
feathered company are assembled, is exceedingly pretty. The 
piece was given out for repetition amid considerable applause, 
mixed up, however, with no slight disapprobation. 


PRINCESS’s THEATRE.—On the evening of Easter Monday 
Mr. Macreapy made his re-appearance on the London stage. 
Absence seems rather to have excited than calmed the enthu- 
siasm of his many admirers. Hamlet was the character repre- 
sented by Mr. MacrEapy. This is far from being the most 
popular of his representations, and equally far, we think, from 
being his best. It is in no way comparable with his Lear and 
Richelieu, and many other of his representations requiring more 
physical power and less subtle perception of character than are 
demanded of the enactor of Hamlet. We do not hesitate to ex- 
press our belief that the character of Hamlet has been wholly 
misunderstood by Mr. MAcREADY, and that his representation 
of that character would gain vastly by a more systematic study 
of the great Shaksperian critics, English and German, than Mr. 
MACREADY appears to have devoted to them. The Hamlet of 
MacreEApy is far too noisy, boisterous, and passionate. He is 
not the man who lacks gall to make oppression bitter, whose 
every feeling is the offspring of a thought. We cannot 
help, also, objecting to the occasional little, but not unim- 
portant liberties taken by Mr. MacrEADY with the text 
of his author. We are the more surprised at his taking 
these liberties, inasmuch as his whole career has been a 
warfare against those who have done the same thing, only on a 
somewhat larger scale. The Easter piece which followed, and 
which was entitled The Lady Godiva, and Peeping Tom of Co- 
ventry, was a poor affair. The scenery, dresses, songs, and 
dances were pleasing, but the writing of the piece was wretched. 
And yet the subject chosen for the base of what was intended to 
be the fun was admirably calculated for the display of humour. 
The cant of the present day about the poor, and the mania for 
meetings, associations, and petitions upon that subject offered 
infinite scope for ridicule and pointed dialogue, but the oppor- 
tunity was quite thrown away; the ridicule was more contemp- 
tible and ridiculous than the thing ridiculed. Oxbperry the 
mimic and the dancing saved the piece from a condemna- 
tion that would have been well merited by the dialogue. At 
the same theatre a- new adaptation from the French was pro- 
duced on Tuesday, under the title of Ernestine. It is well 
translated and well acted by Mrs. Strrx1NG, as the interesting 
heroine, and by Miss May, Mrs. WALLACK, and Mr. H. 
MorRAy, in the other characters. The story is that of a young 
girl, the deserted daughter of a nobleman, whose efforts to con- 
ciliate her father’s tenderness have, in the first instance, the 
effect of awakening her step-mother’s jealousy ; for she has in- 
troduced herself into her father’s house in the character of a 
‘waiting-woman, and remains for some time unknown in her real 
position. Eventually her filial devotion is rewarded by the de- 
sired return of her father’s affection, by the esteem of her step- 
mother, and the hand of her lover. We have seldom seen Mrs. 
STIR ING to greater advantage. 

ApELPHI.—A new piece from the French, one entitled Le 
Mansard de la Cité, was brought out here on Monday night, 
called Industry and Indolence ; or, the Orphan’s Legacy. In re- 
vival of old dramatic custom, this piece carries a moral with it ; 
what that moral is, may be guessed from the title. Industry and 
Indolence are two brothers, and fellow-workmen in a large 
builder’s yard, with which the scene opens, and in the course of 
which scene we learn that the industrious workman, Etienne (Mr. 
How.E) is loved by Batifole, which character, as is usually the 
case with the parts undertaken by that young lady, was 
inimitably performed by Miss Wootcar. We also learn in 
the first scene that Agathe (Miss ELLEN CHAPLIN) is loved by 
Marcel, the indolent workman (Mr. SeLBy), and Sansonet, “ an 
amorous topsawyer,’’ as the bill informs us, performed by Mr. 
Waricnt; but as the father of Agathe requires one thousand 
francs as the fortune of her husband, neither of these gentlemen 
seems to run much chance of gaining the fair one. The builder’s 
yard, with which the scene opens, belongs to Monsieur Delamare 
(Mr. CHARLES PERKINS), who carries on a large business in 
Paris. He has speculated largely and unfortunately; his only 
hope of escape from ruin is in the will of an uncle, whom he sup- 
poses to be childless; he is, however, informed by Rollin, a 
‘vagabond (Mr. O. Smita), at the same time that he tells him of 
his uncle’s death, that he has left his whole property to an ille- 
gitimate daughter, Cecile, the orphan (Madame CeLEsTE). Of 
this orphan, Rollin, and, at his instigation, Monsieur Delamare, 
resolve torid themselves: she is to arrive in Paris by the railway 
late in the evening, is waylaid by Rollin and another villain, and, 
with eyes and hands bound, is cast into the river; just in time, 
of course, arrives the industrious workman, Elienne, who, after 
killing one of the murderers, leaps in and saves Cecile. A 





tableau, in which are seen Cecile and Etienne, exhausted and 
senseless, is the close of the first act. ‘The second act discovers 
the attic of Elienne, to which he has brought the orphan, in 
whom he discovers a form which has been repeatedly present to 
him in his dreams, the thoughts of which have rendered bim sad 
and cold—a coldness which makes him indifferent to the love of 
his intended, Batifole. Etienne and Cecile are discovered by 
Batifole and a host of friends, who are to be present at her 
wedding, which was to have taken place this identical morn- 
ing. The discovery of Cecile in the chamber of the bride- 
groom of course changes the aspect of affairs, and also 
gives rise to some very pleasant acting from Miss WoOLGAR. 
The life of poor Cecile is again attempted by Rollin, who tries to 
entice her to the mouth of a well, over which he has spread some 
straw ; his plan is again frustrated by Etienne, who rushes on 
and casts himself over the well’s mouth, at the moment that 
Cecile is unconsciously stepping into it. Her persecutors, 
having discovered that all depends upon her father’s will, of 
which she is possessed, now direct all their powers to the 
possession of the papers. This they propose doing by the em- 
ployment of Marcel, the indolent workman, who is to steal the 
papers at night from Cecile’s bed-room, which for this night is 
at an ion in the village whither he has gone to transact the 
necessary business with her father’s lawyer. This plan is in 
effect, though at present only partially frustrated, by the eternal 
Etienne, who in his heroic efforts is stabbed by his brother 
Marcel. Marcel, however, escapes with the papers, and, after 
concealing them in a stone quarry, he repentantly returns to 
Cecile ; before doing this, however, he is on the point of — 
murdered by M. Delamare and Rollin, who are interrupted ani 
secured by Sansonet, and a whole host of villagers. Industry, 
that is Elienne, recovers from his wound, forgives his brother, 
and Cecile promises to marry him. Batifole, the rejected one, is 
to be married to Sansonet, with whom she goes through a very 
clever dance. The repentant brother, it is presumed, is to be 
married to his still-loving Agatha, and in this position things 
stand at the fall of the curtain. We, however, cannot leave them 
without a few words of well-merited praise. The piece through- 
out, despite the vapidness of the dialogue, is highly interesting, 
and is maintained in a most spirited manner by the greater por- 
tion of the performers. Madame CEeLEesTe acted with her usual 
naiveté. Miss WooLGAR was delightful. WriGHt, of course, 
was capital; Mr. Howe, as Elienne, was very judicious ; thus 
we might go on saying a good word for almost every actor in the 
piece, did our space permit us to do so; but we must conclude by 
saying that Mr. PAUL BEDFORD was as coarse and dull as ever, 
and that Mr. SELBY, as usual, let his enthusiasm drive him into 
vulgarity and violence. A word on the scenery and we have done. 
The stone quarry is the most picturesque we have seen for many 
aday. And this meed of praise must be given to Notre Dame, 
by moonlight, and to a scene where we are shewn a street, with 
houses in the progress of building. Upon the whole, Industry 
and Indolence is successful, and seems highly gratifying to the 
holiday folks. 


Surrey THEeatre.—A burlesque upon the far-famed tale of 
Jack the Giant Killer was produced here with great success on 
Monday. It was followed by another new piece from the inde- 
fatigable St1RL1NG, a farce from the French, Sous les Toits, and 
then again, by a really. very tolerable ballet in which a HERR 
NiccoLo mocks and mews and diabolizes almost as well as 
WIELAND himself. 

The Otympic THEATRE has been attracting by a grand bur- 
lesque, combining dancing and music, after a novel fashion. 

COVENT-GARDEN.—Mr. ANDERSON, the Wizard of the 
North, has taken this theatre for a limited period, and, in addi- 
tion to the attractions of his own necromantic feats, has secured 
the services of a band of sixty instrumentalists, who perform in 
the course of the evening a well-selected concert. He has also 
engaged two German brothers, HERRS Tom and BiLu Smita, 
who play, at an inconvenient length, upon an instrument they 
call the ancient Dulcimer. Upon the whole, however, the enter- 
tainments are ample, and Mr. ANDERSON’S enterprize was re- 
warded, on the night we attended, with a crowded house. Mr. 
ANDERSON, next to PHILIPPE, is the cleverest handed magician 
of our day. 

The Easter holidays have, as usual, crowded all the places of 
public exhibition with eager sight-seers. 

The CoLosseuM has been a principal attraction, and the 
reduced prices have made it accessible to all classes. Day and 
night this unrivalled exhibition has been thronged with delighted 
ba It is probably the most magnificent exhibition in 

urope. 

The DIORAMA has reduced its prices, and is consequently 
visited by hundreds to whom its beauties had been previously un- 
known. The View of Heidelberg seems to be the favourite, al- 
though we prefer that of the Notre Dame, at Paris ; but both are 
very beautiful. As we presume there will soon be a change of 
scene, we advise those who have not yet visited it to lose no time 
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in doing so. They will, we are sure, agree with us that the Dio- 
rama is one of the most pleasing sights of London, anda wonder- 
ful pictorial illusion. 


The ETHIOPIAN SINGERS have continued their unique con- 
certs at St. James’s Theatre ; and although it is well known that 
their blackness is artificial ,so admirably do they play their parts, 
and so thoroughly have they acquired the spirit of the negro me- 
lodies, that these performances are as curious and interesting as 
if veritable Africans were before us. All should pay them a visit, 
once, at least. It is unlike any thing they have heard before. 


M. Puuipre has produced a new series of magical effects at 
the Strand Theatre. He is certainly the prince of conjurers, and 
the profusion with which he throws among the company his ex- 
cellent bon-bons, his flags, and his bouquets, and the coffee and 
wine with which he treats them, half incline us to imagine that 
his title of magician is more genuine than is believed. If the 
reader doubt, let him go and see. 


Mr. Love, THE POLYPHONIST, commenced a season in 
London, at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Wednesday. He is 
the legitimate successor of MATTHEWS, and more nearly ap- 
proaches to that great master of personification than any artist 
we have seen. His ventriloquism is extraordinary ; and his rapid 
changes of dress, countenance, and voice, are thoroughly start- 
ling. Nene who witness can fail to be pleased with his per- 
formances. 


THE PANORAMA, with its three attractive views, especially 
the noble one of Constantinople, has been thronged throughout 
the week, aad we hear but one expression of admiration at the 
interest of the scene and the excellence of the painting. None 
should visit town, even for a day, without spending an hour in 
Leicester-square. 


WEIprert’s SorREES DANSANTES.—The last of the sub- 
scription nights was Monday, when a numerous and select com- 
pany assembled to enjoy the dance, enlivened as it was by the 

ous band of Mr. Werrrert. Every thing that could con- 
duce to the comfort and con of the guests was liberally 
provided, and they did not part until a late hour. So much satis- 
faction have these balls given, that, we understand, at the request 
of the subscribers, an extra one is to be held for the benefit of 
Mr. WEIPPERT. 


Roya PotyTecunic InstituTion.—This institution has 
been visited by thousands during the week, who listened to the 
lectures of Doctors RYAN and BACHHOFFNER with becoming 
attention. The dissolving views appeared to be the chief at- 
traction. Among these is a series of views on the Columbia 
River, in the Oregon territory, from sketches made on the spot 
by a gentleman who resided in Oregon for a period of nine years. 
These views are accompanied by a description of the country, 
&e. which adds greatly to their interest. Another attractive 
feature is MACKINTOSH’s new revolving engine. It is indeed an 
extraordinary sight to see a carriage propelled by so simple a 
machine. It is worked here by atmospheric pressure, but is ca- 
pable of being used either by steam, air, or the gases. Mor- 
GAN’Ss machine for cutting envelopes is another novelty ; it is 
exceedingly simple, but performs the operation with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, precision, and power, cutting many thousands in 
one minute. The musical department, under the management of 
Doctor WALLIS, continues as agreeable as ever. The museum 
has been re-arranged with great taste by the secretary of the 
establishment, Mr; LONGBOTTOM. 


The ADELAIDE GALLERY has introduced the Ohio Melodists 
asrivais to the Ethiopians, and no despicable ones neither. Be- 
sides these, there is a concert and a party ofjuvenile dancers, and 
Mr. CRAMBROOK’S magical deceptions and dissolving views, 
and a lecture or two, and a host of other entertainments to make 
a couple of hours pass very pleasantly. 





—_—— 


SNEEZING MAL-AprROPOsS.—The following laughable inci- 
dent is related in a New York paper:—In the new melodrama, 
recently got up at the Chatham Theatre, a famous robber is 
taken and beheaded, and his head is exhibited to the audience 
by being placed on a table in the centre of the stage. To ac- 
complish this to the life, the robber’s body is fixed to the table, 
and his neck is fitted to a hole in the centre of the leaf, so that 
to the audience it looks precisely as though the man’s head had 
been cut off, and stead up ia a pool of its own blood upon the 
table. On the fifth night of the exhibition, a wag got into the 
third tier of the stage boxes, and by some unexplained maneu- 
vre, managed to blow a lot of Scotch snuff over the stage, just 
at the time the head was placed on the table. As soon as the 
snuff began to settle down, the head commenced sneezing, to 
the no small amusement of the audience; and as the sneezing 
could nct be stopped, the curtain fell amidst roars of laughter 
and confusion. 








PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
NOW OPEN, 

[For the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers during 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and m time to time. 
At present it is necessarily imperfect.] 

British Museum, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, a yg 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

THEATRES.—Drury Lane—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford- 
street—French Plays, St. James’s Theatre, King-street, St. 
James’s—Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, 
City-road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road. All daily. 

PaNoraMA, Leicester-square. Every day. 

DioraMA, Regent’s-park. Every day. 

CosMorAMA, Regent-street. Every day. 

Tue Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4. 

MADAME TuSSAUD’s WAx-work, Baker-street. 

CHINESE ExnurBition, Hyde-park-corner. 

PoLyTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Langham-place. 
to 11 at night. 

ADELAIDE GALLERY, Lowther-arcade, Strand. Daily. 

Tue CoLossEvuM, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZoOLoGicaL GARDENS, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order. 

Surrey ZooGLoGicaL GARDENS, Kennington. Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are—M. Phillipe’s 
Conjuring, Strand Theatre, every evening—Mammoth Horse, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily.—Ethiopian Serenaders, St. 
James’s Theatre, Tuesdays and Thursdays.—Tableaux Vi- 
vants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. . 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE CASTLE OF LA ROCHEGUYON, ON THE SEINE. 
BY LORD JOHN MANNERS. . 
The Seine beneath La Rocheguyon rolls, 
But he carries no tale away, 
No lights from those walls on his waters gleam, 
As they gleamed in the olden day. 


Daily, from 1@ 











Yon crumbling keep, and that ruined tower, 
How they speak to the thoughtful mind, 

And whisper high things of the fair Guerchville, 
That noblest of womankind ! 


Did ever so gallant a monarch before 
Bend down to a beauty so proud ? 
Was ever so winning a suitor’s prayer 
By such peerless lips disallowed ? 


‘« Sir King, though a nobler house than mine 
Fair France in her borders wide 

Contains not, yet ’tis not noble enough 
To give to her monarch a bride. 


‘* But if I am sprung from too lowly a house 
Your heart, as a Queen to share, 

I am sprung from far too lofty a line 
To reign, as its mistress, there \’’ 








NECROLOGY. 


MR. HUGH MURRAY. 


It is said, and generally with truth, that the lives of literary 
men, being devoted to study and abstraction, do not afford 
much incident to excite public attention. Their names are 
familiar, and their writings may be admired; but with the 
knowledge of these superficial facts the world is disposed to 
rest satisfied. Mr. Murray’s life is an illustration of this re- 
mark. For nearly forty years he was known as an author, but 
his modest, retiring manners prevented the sterling worth of his 
character from being appreciated in society so fully and exten- 
sively as it deserved to be. His family was highly respectable 
and well-connected. His father, and grandfather, and great- 
grandfather were ministers of the parish and town of North 
Berwick in East Lothian; a living which his ancestors had 
held uninterruptedly from the period of the Revolution till the 
death of the incumbent, his elder brother, in 1824. His 
mother was sister to the late Principal Hill, of the University 
of St. Andrews. At an early age he was placed as a clerk in 
the excise-office in Edinburgh, where having at command con- 





siderable leisure from his official duties, he cultivated a literary 
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taste, which he pursued with an ardour that can best be 
appreciated by referring to the numerous and valuable works 
which he gave in succession to the world. Mr. Murray’s 
first production, and when he was a very young man, 
was, we believe, the ‘‘ Swiss Emigrants,’ a tale, published 
anonymously, but containing proofs of a cultivated mind, and 
a strong turn for romance, which might have raised him to 
eminence, had he chosen to select fiction as his peculiar walk 
of literature. A few years afterwards he enlarged and com- 
pleted ‘‘ Dr. Leyden’s Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Africa,” which appeared in 1817, in two octavo 
volumes; his next work was the ‘‘ Account of the Discoveries 
and Travels in Asia,’’ which was published in three volumes 
octavo, in 1820; and in 1829 appeared his ‘* Discoveries and 
Travels in America,’’ in two volumes octavo. These produc- 
tions display very considerable research ; they are written in a 
lively, elegant style, and acquired for their author, at the 
time, a liberal share of popularity. Along with his more im- 
portant labours, Mr. Murray had some connection with the 
newspaper press, and was for a time editor of the Scots Ma- 
gazine, published by the late Mr. Archibald Constable, who 
was at that time the great Mecenas of Scottish literature. He 
also contributed to the Edinburgh Gazetteer; but it was his 
connection with the magazine that procured for him a place in 
the celebrated Chaldee Manuscript, among the other rival 
heroes lampooned in that extraordinary satire. His great 
work, however, that on which his fame will chiefly rest, was 
his ‘“‘ Encyclopedia of Geography,’’ which appeared in 1834. 
It was a stupendous monument of reading, industry, and re- 
search. It seems like the employment of a lifetime, the 
united labours of a society of contributors, rather than the 
production of asingle pen. During the latter years of his 
life, he was a frequent contributor to the ‘‘ Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library,’’ published by Messrs. Oliver and Boyd; and of that 
excellent and useful series no fewer than fifteen volumes were 
either partially or entirely written by him. The most elaborate 
of these productions are his ‘‘ History of British India,’’ three 
volumes ; his ‘‘ Account of China,”’ three volumes ;’’ of ‘‘ Bri- 
tish America,”’ three volumes ; of the ‘‘ United States,’”’ three 
volumes. For the same publication he wrote the historical 
part of the ‘‘ Polar Seas and Regions,’’ the descriptive ac- 
count of ‘‘ Africa,”” and an enlarged edition of the ‘‘ Travels 
of Marco Polo.’’ Such diligence has not many examples, 
even in this age of literary industry. These works shew that 
he possessed talents and acquirements of a high order, but 
withal his manners were simple, retiring, and unassuming to 
an extreme degree. His extensive knowledge made him a 
valuable and entertaining companion ; and while esteemed for 
the wide range of his information, he was beloved for the 
kindness and simplicity of his disposition. Mr. Murray was 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, also a member of 
the Geographical Society of London; and had he been ambi- 
tious of honours, there are few literary associations of Europe 
on whose lists of membership his name might not have been 
enrolled.— Edinburgh Advertiser. 
—@— 
THE REV. DANIEL EVANS, B.D. 


The Rev. Daniel Evans, Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, 
and of Maesnewydd, Cardiganshire, known as a Welsh bard 
by the title of Daniel Ddu, and author of the ‘‘ Gwinllan y 
Beirdd,’’ a volume of Welsh poems, as well as many other 
Welsh and English compositions, recently committed suicide, 
by hanging himself with a silk handkerchief in his own bed- 
room. He was much esteemed by the whole social circle in 
which he moved; and no motive can be assigned (except in- 
sanity) for this rash and fatal act.—Lit. Gazette. 

—~—- 


REV. HENRY CODDINGTON 

Took his degree at Cambridge in 1820, with the honour of 
senior wrangler. He obtained a fellowship at Trinity College, 
and alsoa sub-tutorship; from which, in time, he retired to the 
college living of Ware, in Hertfordshire. In science, his princi- 
pal attention was devoted to optics, on which subject all his 
publications treated, except, we believe, a small anonymous 
tract, which he wrote on the principles of the Differential Cal- 
culus. His first work on optics was an elementary treatise, the 
first in our language which introduced the Cambridge student 
to modern methods; it was published in 1822, and though 








useful, did not exhibit much originality either of matter or 
manner. His second work, published, in two parts, at Cam- 
bridge (1829 and 1830), is that by which his name as an inves- 
tigator in mathematical physics will be preserved. The second 
part treats of optical instruments in an elementary manner ; 
but the first is the most complete investigation of the geome 
trical laws of reflection and refraction, in the case of mirrors 
and lenses, which exists in our language. Taking for his basis 
the then recently published investigations of Mr. Airy on the 
path of aray, whether of a direct or oblique pencil, Mr. Cod- 
dington exhibited this complicated subject in a manner which 
renders it accessible to any student of moderate mathematical 
attainments and sufficient industry. Mr. Coddington died at 
Rome, whither he had gone for the benefit of his health in the 
course of the last year. 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. Bearp’s FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN PHOTOGRA- 
pHy.—On Thursday we were invited to a private view of the 
very great improvements recently made by Mr. Bearp in the 
art of Photography, more especially in the interesting applica- 
tion of it to the taking of likenesses. Our readers are aware 
that though photographic portraits were necessarily exact 
transcripts of form, they were unpleasing, because they did 
not preserve expression. There was about them a fixedness 
not seen in nature, and which made them at once like, and yet 
unlike, the resemblance of the dead corpse to the living man. 
This was partly owing to the necessity for perfect stillness 
during the process, but more to the entire absence of colour. 
The former cannot be removed by any art, but over the latter 
Mr. Bearp has completely triumphed. In the first place, he 
has shortened the process by rendering the plate more sensi- 
tive, thus increasing the chance of seizing a happy expression 
of the features before it passes away, and making the repre- 
sentation of the figure more vivid. But his grand achieve- 
ment has been the communication of colour to the pic- 
ture, thus making a very near approach to the effect 
of miniature painting, combined with the minute perfec- 
tion which only the daguerreotype can produce. How Mr, 
Bearp does this, he does not inform us, but we presume it is 
applied after the photographic process, and is not a part of it; 
indeed, the principle of the process forbids any prospect of 
reproducing colour in the same manner as shadow. But, how- 
ever accomplished, the effect is extremely beautiful. The 
principal objection to the photographic portraits has been re- 
moved. Mr. Bearp has succeeded in giving a life-like aspect 
to the fixed, leaden-hued image hitherto produced. The 
fidelity of the likeness is wonderful. The art is brought very 
nearly to perfection, and relations and friends may now pre- 
serve faithful portraits of those they love, which they may gaze 
upon with pleasure as a picture, as well as with affection as an 
exact resemblance of the loved one. 

Important Microscopic ReEsEARCHES.—Some very cu- 
rious and important discoveries were made public at the last 
meeting of the Microscopical Society, by Mr. Quekett the as- 
sistant conservator of the Hunterian Museum, relative to the 
minute structure of bone in the four great classes of animals. 
He had found certain characters peculiar to each great class, by 
which alone, the bones of one class could be recognised from 
those of another. He then described the minute parts of 
which the shaft of a long bone is composed, viz. a central or 
medullary cavity, a series of small canals, and, external to them, 
a series of bony laminz, in and between which were arranged 
concentrically spider-like bodies termed lacunz, or bone-cells. 
The bone-cells, he stated, were smaller in Birds, a little larger 
in Mammalia, and largest of all in the Reptilia, and were, 
generally speaking, of an oval form, whilst in fishes they were 
remarkable for their angular shape, and having but few canals 
branching from them. Mr. Quekett proposes to apply the 
characters derived from the bone-cells to the determination of 
the class of animals to which any minute fragment of recent 
or fossil bone may have belonged. The cells in the bones of 
fishes are so very peculidr in shape, and those of reptiles being 
of such a large size, it can at once be determined whether the 
portion of bone under examination belonged to a reptile or a 
fish ; the only difficulty then lies between the bird and the 
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mammal. It has already been stated that the cells are smaller 
in the former than in the latter, and if the fragment be taken 
from a part at right angles with the shaft of the bone, there is 
another peculiar character, namely the great tortuosity of the 
canals, which run for the most part transversely, and wind 
backwards and forwards, and in many cases destroy the con- 
centric laminate arrangement; this character, combined with 
the smallness of the bone-cells, is sufficient to enable the prac- 
tised observer readily to distinguish the bone of a bird from 
that of any mammalian animal. Anatomists have long been 
familiar with the fact that in proportion to the size of the blood 
corpuscles, so is that of the capillaries, and of the muscular 
and nervous fibres; and it would appear that the same thing 
held good with respect to the bone-cells. From the highly valu- 
able table of the blood discs, lately published by Mr. Gulliver 
it appears that the blood particles are largest in reptiles, smallest 
in mammalia and birds, and in fishes of an intermediate size ; 
and it has already been stated that the bone-cells are largest in 
reptiles and are much smaller in mammalia and birds ; hence it 
would appear that the bone-cells are subject to the same laws as 
the capillary, muscular, and other systems, and in the advanced 
stages of the inquiry, it may possibly turn out that if one or 
other of these systems be known, that the size of the others 
may be readily inferred ; for throughout any one genus of ani- 
mals, whether the bone be of very small or of large dimensions, 
the bone-cells do not vary much in their size ; thus there is 
little or no perceptible difference in the intimate structure of 
the bones of the enormous Jguanodon of the Wealden forma- 
tion, and the smallest lizard that we trample under our feet, 
or between that of the bones of the Mastodon, as compared 
with those of our smallest mammalian animal, the mouse. 
The sagacious author of the paper observed that the structure 
of the bones of the animals now inhabiting the surface of our 
planet is precisely similar to what it was six thousand years 
ago, and no doubt would continue so to the end of time. 
This paper by Mr. Quekett deservedly drew forth the com- 
mendations of the members and visitors present, since which 
it has created a great sensation in the scientific world.—Daily 
News. 

A Crornes-Drytnc Apparatus.—Some cunning Yankee 
down East has invented a new apparatus on which to hang out 





plate was moved in and out of the sunshine above stairs, 
the flame rose and sank in the dark, an interval of 
more than half a minute always occurring between the 
change and its effect.” 

The next trial was with the spectrum, to ascertain whe- 
ther all the rays possessed the power equally. It was 
found that the green, and still more the yellow, ray was 
especially the seat of the force—that is, when the light of 
the spectrum was most intense. The property dimin- 
ished towards the sides, and disappeared at the ends. 

The effect of the moon’s rays was then investigated. 
The result was that the power was found to be ten or 
twelve times greater than that experienced from the sun’s 
rays. “ But that which occurred in the case of the moon 
only, and not with the sun, was a kind of decided attrac- 
tion in the whole arm towards the wire, so that she felt 
a tendency to follow the course of the wire with the 
hand.” 

Having thus described a little more minutely the 
effects of the solar and lunar rays, as noticed in the 
previous article, we proceed to consider the results of 
the experiments made with electricity. 

It was ascertained by repeated trials that a weak elec- 
tric current does not act more strongly on patients who 
are singularly sensitive to the action of magnets, &c. 
than on healthy persons. ‘This shows that galvanic 
electricity is not the influence that produces the effects 
witnessed in animal magnetism. 

The conclusions which the author draws from the 
various experiments are thus stated :— 

Chemical action, as well the ordinary kind as that con- 
nected with combustion and the galvanic pile, is a comprehen- 
sive source of the magneto-crystalline force. 

The most insignificant chemical action is sufficient to develop 
it abundantly, to charge surrounding objects with it, to exhibit 
polarity, to produce light, &c. 

The magnetic baquet is nothing but a source of chemical 
action. 

Digestion and respiration, and, in general, the change of 


clothes to dry. On an upright post, which is made to turn, | matter in the animal body, being chemical processes, are the 

four long arms are fixed at right angles, and through these a! sources of the magnetic influence which exists and acts in the 

cord is passed, at intervals of eighteen inches from the post to | human frame. 

the extremity of the arms, much after the fashion of a spider’s| Tie ghost-like luminous appearances observed above raves, 
b. Th fi i : ke | g PP g 

We. e careful housewife has nothing to do but to take _although unseen by most healthy persons, do really exist, are 

her stand with her basket of wet clothes, and having filled up | o¢ purely physico-chemical nature, but can only be seen by 


one of the angles, to turn the machine and repeat the process, 
until the whole web is covered. 
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Reichenbach’s Researches on Magnetism. 
(CONCLUDING NOTICE.) | 
Tue extraordinary interest and importance of this work | 
have tempted us to a more lengthened notice than we 


the highly sensitive. 

Electricity is also a source of the power which resides in 
crystals, &c.; this is true both of friction-electricity, positive 
and negative, and of contact-electricity. 

Even the electric atmosphere is capable of setting this force 
in motion at considerable distances. 

He then proceeds to ascertain what important part 
this powerful influence plays in the machinery of the 
universe. 

There are many persons on whom certain substances 


are wont to give to any single publication. We must exert a peculiar influence, which we term antipathy. 
now present a short abstract of the remainder of the In catalepsy, the acuteness of the senses is enormously 
volume, and commend it to the careful study of our | increased, and it was ascertained “ that bodies possess a 
readers, with an anxious hope that all who have the lei- | latent power, in virtue of which they act on cataleptics 
sure will pursue the path of research here indicated, and | from a certain distance, in a manner analogous to that 
make known the results of their investigations through | in which they act by contact in the ordinary state.” For 
the medium of our columns, which shall be heartily at details of the minute and curious experiments by which 
their service for such an object. | this fact was placed beyond question, the reader must 
The rays of the sun were found to be powerful mag- turn to the volume. 

netisers. With this new force luminous phenomena; Some substances impart a sensation of heat, others of 
were proved to be connected. A patient was shut up in cold. ‘This was perceptible to many persons in perfect 
a dark cupboard, into which a wire was conveyed through | health, with whom the experiment was tried. A plate of 
a small aperture. ‘The other extremity of the wire was | gold always produced a feeling of warmth to the hand 
in a distant room, attached, in turn, to plates of various | held above it, a plate of sulphur always a sense of cool- 
metals, which were exposed to the sun’s rays. As soon | ness. 

as the ray fell upon them the patient saw inthe dark cup-| All who are familiar with the phenomena of mes- 
board a stream of light eight inches in length, flowing | merism will at once recognise in these results facts in- 
from the wire. “ It was gradually pointed, and at the! variably observed, but ridiculed and denied by the igno- 
end almost as narrow as a knitting needle, and it diffused | rant opponents. What will they now say? 

round it the most delicious coolness, According as the| The Baron expresses himself taken by surprise at the 
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discovery that one person influences another at a distance 
of 100 paces or more. But his amazement, he naively 
says, “only caused M. Reicuet to smile, she having 
been all her life familiar with this influence.” It is, in 
truth, not new, although it has come upon the world 
with the importance of a new discovery. 

The next inquiry was, whether this force was trans- 
missible through other bodies. The Baron narrates a 
number of experiments by which he assured himself 
that itis so. But every person who has seen a mes- 
meric patient will remember how the burning sensation 
produced by gold is conveyed through a long bar of 
iron, so that the patient will throw it from him with a 
cry of pain, the instant it is touched at the other extre- 
mity by a i of gold. 

It was discovered that all pure metallic objects were 
luminous to the patient ; compounds were more feebly 
so, and each metal had a flame ofa peculiar colour. 

The indefatigable investigator then sought if there was 
any, and what, influence in the star-light. The results 
are very interesting. ‘“ When the patient was asked to 
point out exactly the middle of the north cool region, 
and the south warm one, she always pointed in the mag- 
netic meridian, never in the astronomical meridian. 
The light of the milky way was cool, so was that of the 
constellations. The planets alone produced a sensation 
of warmth. This squared exactly with the results of the 
experiments with the sun and moon. Bodies shining 
with reflected light were warm ; those giving out their 
own light cool.” 

This proves that there is an action upon us even of 
the heavenly bodies; that there is a mutual influence 
between us and the universe. The dream of the poet 
has thus come to be the great fact of the philosopher. 

Another series of experiments was instituted to ascer- 
tain if this new force possessed the dualism observed in 
electricity and magnetism. It was found that, like the 
latter, it flows from pole to pole in a current. “ Crystals 
have a clearly expressed north and south pole; the 
cooler being always the north, and the warmer the south 
pole; and of the human hands, the right agrees with 
the north, and the left with the south pole, both in males 
and females.” 

_ Another curious fact is, that all fire affects the sensi- 
tive, when at a certain distance, with a sensation of cold. 
This, also, we have often noticed in mesmeric patients 

Experiments with living structures were tried. With 
plants the effects were very various. “ In most she 
found the stalk warm and the flower cool. ‘Trees were 
found cold at the upper end, warm near the soil. Some 
plants were cool in the stalk, warm in the flower; a few 
appeared cold and warm mixed. The roots are warm 
and positive ; the upper end of the leaves cold, or nega- 
tive.” “ When nature is least active and vigorous in 
construction, the result is negative; and where she 
exhibits propulsion, positive. * * It would appear 
as if nature, when engaged in formation, must be asso- 
ciated with the positive forms of all the imponderables, 
as light, heat, electricity, and the new influence ; the pre- 
valence of the negative forms being hostile to vitality.” 

The effect on the animal kingdom was still more re- 
markable. In the human body it resides most power- 
fully in the arms and hands. The mouth, with the 
tongue, is strongly negative and cool. When the mouth 
is approached to any object, the patients find that object 
as strongly charged as by contact with a magnet, or the 
sun’s rays. 

The influence in human bodies varies at different parts 
of the day, and was found to depend much upon the 
state of the system. Ilfunger diminished the force; the 
taking of food increased it, coinciding exactly with the 
effects of chemical action. At night the force diminished 
steadily till from two to three a. m. when it remained 


stationary till dawn, “ As the light dissipates the dark- | 


ness the force instantly starts upwards, and new life 
flows into the animated world; vitality and the new 
force increase anew throughout the day, as long as the 
sun shines.” 
The hands being symmetrical, yet in opposite states 
of the influence, it occurred to the Baron that the brain,. 
being also composed of equal halves, might present the 
same difference. He found it tobe so. The right side 
produced the sensation of cold, the left of warmth. The 
force in each side varied in different degrees at different. 
times. ‘‘ Of the two sides the right is sooner disposed 
to sleep; and sooner roused to action in the morning,. 
and indeed exhibits generally more excitability, but not 
more strength than the left.” 

These facts have a practical application of some value. 


Many applications of these facts suggest themselves, but. 
one appears of great practical value. If the day, with its 
supply of sunlight, and its rising energy of the new force in 
hands and forehead, is destined for the intellectual exertions of 
man, and the night with its darkness, its energies sinking in 
the forehead and rising in the occiput, rather for the uncon- 
scious vegetative functions, then everything in our habits 
which agrees with this arrangement must be favourable, and 
everything at variance with it unfavourable to our physical 
wellbeing. It is right, therefore, to eat by day, and not later 
than some hours before bed-time ; because the taking of food 
and the daylight, both promote the development of the new 
force, and the chemical action of digestion lasts for some 
hours. Late eating is followed by broken sleep and dreams ; 
because, while the food favours the activity of the forehead, 
night, in opposition to this, causes the energy of the hindhead 
to rise. In these circumstances, there must be an unpleasant 
struggle in the system. It was found that the nightly fall of 
the force in the hands and the forehead took place in the 
author and his daughter exactly as much later than in Mdlle. 
Reichel, as their dinner-hour was later than hers. He who 
will go late to bed, does well to eat proportionally late. 
But to do this is contrary to the natural course of animal life, 
and must be injurious to health. The sleep obtained about 
midnight is the most sound and refreshing. This naturally 
follows from the fact, that sleep naturally comes on at sunset, 
at the time of the change in the direction of the new force, 
and continues till, with the sunshine, new force arises in the 
forehead. If we go late to bed, we must sleep till late in the 
morning; but in this case the natural current is against us, 
just as when we go to sleep with a full stomach. It is well 
known, that when we go late to bed-and rise late, we are 
generally dull and out of spirits, compared with those who 
accommodate their habits to the arrangements of nature. 


From a letter in the appendix addressed by Baron 
ReicHeENBACH to Dr. GREGORY, it appears that another 
series of more recent experiments, confirming the former 
and conducting to many new and yet more important 
discoveries, will shortly be published. Atl lovers of truth 
will look for them with intense interest, and we hope 
that Dr. GreGcory will confer upon the British public 
a further favour by presenting them in a form equally 
compact, and in language equally intelligible, with the 
volume before us, which we cannot hesitate to pro- 
nounce as the most important contribution to science 
which our age has received. 
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the residence of Mr. David Salomons, the Treasurer, for the 

of auditing the accounts. 1,000/. has been invested 
on behalf of the family in the public funds, and a further 
sum of 200/. will be similarly invested in the course of a 
few weeks. It is proposed to place a small monument 
over the remains of the late Mr. Hood, in the Kensal-green 
Cemetery, for which a sum not exceeding 50/. will be 
raised. The members of the committee subscribed ten 
guineas towards the sum required, which will no doubt be 
very soon completed by the many friends and admirers of the 
deceased poet. 


Generar Sir Harry Smitru.—(From the Cambridge 
Chronicle.)—As every thing connected with our gallant coun- 
tryman, Sir Harry Smith, will be read with admiration, we 
present our readers with the following beautiful sonnet, by his 
talented sister, Mrs. Sargant, published in a small volume of 
poetry, about the year 1818 :— 


TO MY BROTHER. 


Oh! shall I e’er again that face behold 

On which enraptured I could ever dwell: 
Again that form in strict embrace enfold, 

And, wak’d to bliss, each anxious fear dispel ? 
Ah! when the battle glows with bloody hate, 

On seraph wing, ye angels ! hover near ; 
Arrest the blow of black impending fate, 

And save the noble youth—to honour dear. 
But should a cruel hand e’er lay him low, 

And death in endless sleep his eyelids seal, 
Unnerve the arm that check’d the daring foe, 

And from his manly cheek the roses steal ; 
Then would I seek the spot where Henry bled, 

And make my grave amid the slaughtered dead. 


Mrs. Sargant was the wife of Mr. Sargant, attorney, of Whit- 
tlesea. Upon her husband’s death she established a school for 
the education of young ladies, at Hackney, and is still living 
in that neighbourhood, to glory in the well-won laurels of her 
beloved brother. 

—_>— 


OPINIONS OF THE CRITIC. 


THE Critic.—This is the largest, cheapest, and one of the 
best conducted literary journals published ; it is an especial 
favourite of ours—we always take it up with pleasure and Jay 
it down with regret. Its impartiality, sincerity, and the sound- 
ness and honesty of its reviews, have secured for its conductors 
—for itis not the property of any bookseller—a sale that must 
be highly gratifying. It is a periodical which was long wanted, 
and we have no hesitation in stating that to book-clubs and 
Mechanics’ Institutes it is an invaluable publication ; and of 
its cheapness, our readers may judge, when we inform them 
that 32 quarto pages are sold for 4d.—Nottingham Mercury. 
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ment of Tue Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Tux Critic. Par- 
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Balfour’s (C. L.) Moral Heroism, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Bromby’s 
(Rev. C.) Sorrows of Bethany, and other Sermons, 3s. 6d. 
cl.—Black’s (Dr. C.) Letters on Health, royal 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cl. 

Calcutta (Bishop of) On the Colossians, 2nd edit, fe. 6s. cl.— 
Cockayne’s Outlines of the History of France, 18mo. 1s. 3d. 
-swd.—Cambridge University Calendar for 1846, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Day’s (S.) Monastic Institutions, 2nd edit. fe. 5s. cl. 

Giles’s (Rev. Dr.) Lessons in English History for Children, 9d. 
swd.—Gore’s (Mrs.) Sketches of English Character, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Helen Stanley, by M. M. Hay, 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.— 
Huntingdon’s Tables and Rules of Earthwork, Land, Curves, 


48 illustrations, by Mr. F. Howard, sq. 5s. bds.—Hiigel’s 
(Baron) Travels in Kashmir and the Punjab, with an Account 
of the Sikh Government, royal 8vo. col. map, portrait, cuts, 
18s. cl. 

Jamieson’s Manual of Map-making and Mechanical Geography, 


2s. cl. 

Kelaart’s (Dr. E. F.) Contributions to Botany and Topography 
of Gibraltar, Svo. 10s. 6d. cl.— Kay’s Education of the Poor 
in England and France, 8vo. 14s. cl.—Kyle’s (R.) Martyr of 
Prusa, new edit. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Kavanagh’s (W.) Arith- 
metic, by T. Gilson, 12mo. 2s. roan. 

Lardner’s Euclid, new edit. Svo. 7s. bds.—Loudon’s (Mrs.) Bri- 
tish Wild Flowers, 60 col. plates, 4to. 52s. 6d. cl.—Lane’s 
Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, woodcuts, 2 
vols. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Major’s Latin Grammar, 6th edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bd.—M‘Caul’s 
Lectures on the Prophecies, 8vo. 7s. bds.—Mee’s (Cornelia) 
Crotchet Doilies and Edgings, oblong, 1s. 6d. cl.—Mee’s 
(Cornelia) Manual of Knitting, Netting, and Crotchet, 
5s. 6d. cl. 

O’Connell’s (D. esq. M.P.) Life and Speeches, edited by his 
Son, John O'Connell, Vol. I. 8vo. 8s. cl.—Oberlin, the Good 
Pastor of Ban de la Roche, 18mo. 1s. cl. 

Philip’s (R.) Eternal; or, the Attributes of Jehovah, fc. 8vo. 
4s. cl.—Playfair’s Elements of Geometry, by Prof. Kelland, 
post Svo. 6s. 6d.—Pen and Ink Sketches of Poets, Preachers, 
and Politicians, 9s. cl.—Pompeii, plates and cuts, 2 vols. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. cl. 

Rose’s New Biographical Dictionary, Vol. IX. 8vo. 18s. cl.— 
Roscoe’s (T.) Lives of the Kings of England, from the Nor- 
man Conquest, Vol. I. ‘‘ William the Conqueror,’’ post Svo. 
10s. 6d. cl. 

Somerville’s (Mary) Connection of the Physical Sciences, 7s. 6d. 
cl.—Scapoli’s (L.) Spiritual Combat, with Path of Paradise, 
translated from Italian, 18mo. 3s. 6d.cl.—Scriptural Evidences 
of Creation, royal 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Taylor’s (Emily) The Ball I Live On, new edit. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Unclaimed Dividend Book of the Bank of England, crown 8vo. 
20s. cl. 

Warbyrton’s Divine Legation of Moses, by Nichols, 3 vols. 


27s. cl. 
Zeller’s (H.) Birth of Christ and Iron Pen, translated from 
German, ls. 
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Vols. 1 and 6 Universal History. 

Part 9 Knight’s Old England. 

Woodward’s Terrestrial Globe, to 1845. 

Buckle’s Catechism compiled from the Book of Common 
Prayer—circa, 1807. 

Burgess’s (Bishop) First Principles of Christian Knowledge. 

Christian Remembrancer, No. 94, for October, 1826. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TOCK for a CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—FIVE 
HUNDRED VOLUMES of MODERN NOVELS and RO. 
MANCES to be DISPOSED OF for only 25/, including the principal 
works of Sir Walter Scott, James, Dickens, Cooper, Marryat, Ainsworth 
&c. and many recent popular works, in good condition, and warran 
perfeet ; well worth the attention of any m commencing or adding 
to a Circulating Library. The books may be seen and a list obtained at 
J. Garmeson’s Magazine Warehouse, 9, Temple-street, bottom of Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-street. Also 120 Volumes of Modern Voyages, Travels, 
Memoirs, &c. for only 10/. 








DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 
(300 pages, pocket volume), price 1s.; by post 1s. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 

By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &e. 
Contents :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, 2 good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and acontented mind. By an observance of the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may ire the test t of phy- 
sical happiness, and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 
Tobe had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 








and Gradients, 12mo, 24s. cl—Harmonies of Scripture, with 





sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 21, Arundel- 
street, Strand. 
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PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, ENGRAVING, &c. 
&c. containing 28 or 84 columns, extensively Illustrated by 
ENGRAVINGS—ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 

HE ART-UNION, Monthly Journal of the Fine 
Arts, the Arts Decorative and Ornamental, and Record of British 


Manufacture. . 


Established in January 1839. 

The Art-Un1on—of which Eighty-eight Monthly Parts have been is- 
sued since its commencement in January 1839—has been recommended 
by the Press, universally, as “ably and impartially conducted ;’’ as 
“admirably calculated to advance the objects of artists, and increase the 
growing taste for Works of Art ;’’ and as “‘at once establishing, by the 

1 of its arrang ts, the variety and interest of its intelligence, 
and the tone of its opinions, the highest claim upon all lovers of Art.’’ 
Similar recommendations have emanated from the foreign press ; in Galig- 
nani it has been commended for ‘‘sound taste and judgment ;’’ and by 
the Kuntsblatt (the oracle of Art in Germany) it has been accepted as 
* a safe authority on all matters appertaining to British Art.’’ 

The circulation of the Art-Unton has, during the past year, averaged 
5,000 monthly. Itis distributed not only among artists generally, but ex- 





‘tensively among those whose leisureenables them to cultivate the Arts as 


sources of intellectual enjoyment, and who seek to be made acquainted 
with all improvements in Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts, and 
their application to the Useful Arts and the Arts Decorative and Orna- 
mental, in their several departments. 


The Art-Union is especially recommended to families in which the 
Arts are studied as sources of intellectual enjoyment. To the Student in 
Drawing it may prove a most desirable aid, and to Schools a very valuable 
auxiliary. 

To all who are interested in Art—either as a profession or an intel- 
lectual luxury—the Art-Unron cannot fail to be an acquisition. Its 
leading conductor, although his connexion with Art has been long and 
intimate, is not an artist. His aim is to be at once just and generous; 
to divest criticism of confusing and cumbrous technicalities ; to avoid 
prejudice and partisanship as the most dangerous of all evils; to main- 
tain and prove the pre-eminence of British Art; and, by the exertion of 
continual energy and industry, to advance a profession which receives, 
and is worthy to receive, the highest veneration ; in short, to supply to 
artists, amateurs, and connoisseurs, accurate and useful information 
i all subjects in which they are interested, and to the public the means 
ny aan estimating the progress of Art, both at home 

road. 


Each monthly Part of the Art-Unron is largely illustrated by Wood 
Engravings, describing the various subjects under consideration ; these, 
for the most part, exhibit the progress of taste as applied to manufac- 
tures, and are suggestions for decoration and ornament ; woodcuts, how- 
ever, are frequently introduced, of portraits, popular pictures, and other 
objects of interest; while presented with each number is an Engraving 
On Steel, or an example of fine Lithography, the cost of which, separately, 
would greatly exceed that of the part in which it appears. 

Part LXXXIX. of the Art-Union, commencing the Eighth Annual 
Volume, was published on the Ist of January, 1846; and the occasion is 
suggested as convenient for new Subscribers, who may thus be enabled 
to complete the work during the ensuing year. Hitherto much incon- 
venience has arisen in consequence of the difficulty of obtaining “* sets,”’ 
several of the Parts having been *‘ out of print.’’ 

To Manufacturers, Decorative and Ornamental Designers, their Em- 
ployers, and Artisans, and all who are interested in improving the Useful 
Arts by subjecting them to the influence of the Fine Arts, the ART- UNION 
Monthly Journal is recommended as supplying such practical information 
as may enh the tile value of the various productions of British 
industry. 

In order to communicate facts so as to render them available as sug- 
gestions to the producer, the several articles are illustrated by Expla- 
natory Woodcuts. They are addressed to every trade in which taste 
can be brought to co-operate with the artisan ; and the mercantile value 
of the usefu! arts be augmented by the aid of the fine arts. 


The Art-Union Journal, as its name imports, was instituted mainly to 
enforce the necessity of union between the different branches of Art, and 
more particularly the intimate connection that exists be:ween those Arts 
which have been regarded as entirely artistic, and those which have been 
deemed exclusively mechanical ; the purpose being to shew that mind as 
well as hand is required in every branch of Decorative Art. 


The publication, therefore, is recommended to the attention of persons 
interested in the cultivation of the arts of Decoration and Ornament—in 
the furnishing of houses with taste, elegance, and judgment ; and in the 
introduction of improvements in designs for British manufactures—from 
articles of high importance to the most trifling matters in general use, 
which may be made subservient to the judicious education of the eye and 
mind—a work in which every manufacturer is unconsciously taking an 
active part, and which he either advances or retards, more or less, by 
every article he multiplies and circulates among mankind. 

Thus publicity is given, as far as the influence of the Journal extends, 
to any improvement introduced into the external form and character of 
articles of British manufacture. ‘The supremacy of our manufactures has 
been long maintained, and is universally acknowledged on the continent. 
While, however, the foreign producer admits our superiority in the very 
essential points of substance and durability, he generaliy refers with 
mingled triumph and scorn to the forms of our productions. But a time 
is approaching when we may surpass the foreign competitor in design as 
much as we have hitherto excelled him in material. 

In pursuance of our plan, therefore, we shall notice every improvement 
in manufactured articles where the influence of the Fine-Arts has been or 
may be exercised ; and, wherever our notices require the aid of explana- 
tory woodcuts, such woodcuts shall be a-sociated with them. We may 
thus hold out a sure encouragement to improvement, in giving to such 
improvement that publicity which rarely fails to sceure substantial re- 
ward, while exciting a more general desire to achieve excellence. 

Hitherto the manufacturer has had no medium by which he could make 
known the improvements in taste and external form to whieh his produc- 
tions had been subjected ; for the public journals have completely over- 








| obliged and obedient servant, 


looked the silent but powerful instructors which emanate from the fac- 
tories of Great Britain. 

The present period is icious for our purpose; the establishment of 
Schools of Design in the leadin manufacturing towns of the kingdom is 
—— the best results ; and the boon recently accorded by the Legis- 
ature to the manufacturer, by enabling him to register his improvements, 
secures him from piracy. We have made such ts—during a 
recent tour in the manufacturing distriets—as will enable us to procure 
copies of the best designs, at the time they are registered, and which we 
shall as early as possible afterwards, communicate to the public. 

_ Orders may be given through any Bookseller, or direct to the Pub- 


lishers, 
“CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND, 
To whom all communications for the Editor may be addressed. 





HE EARL OF ALDBOROUGH CURED BY 
HOLLOWAY’S PILL.—An astounding Cure by this Miraculous 
Medicine, after every other means had failed. 
A Copy of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated Vilia Messina, 
Leghorn, 2ist February, 1845. 

“To Professor Holloway.—Sir,—Various circumstances prevented the 
possibility of my thanking ycu before this time fur your politeness in send- 
Ing me your pills as you did. I nowtake this opportunity of s ‘nding you 
an order fur the amount, and at the same time to adj, that your pills have 
effected a cure of a disorder in my liver and stomach, which all the most 
eminent of the faculty at home, and all over the continent, had not been 
able to effect ; nay, not even the waters of Carlsbad or Marienbad ! I wish 
to have another box and a pot of the ointment, in case any of my family 
should ever require either.—I remain, with much respect, your most 


(Signed) “ ALDBOROUGH.” 
PR should not be lost in taking this remedy for any of the following 
iseases :— 


Ague Consumption Inflammation Stone and gra- 
Asthma Debility Jaundice vel 
Bilious com- Dropsy Liver com- Tic-douloureux 
plaints Dysentery plaints ‘Tumours 
Blotches onthe Erysipelas Lumbago Uleers 
skin : Fevers of all Piles Worms of all 
Bowel com- kinds Rheumatism kinds 
plaints Fits Scrofula, or Weakness, from 
Colics Gout king’s evil whatever 
Constipation of | Headache Sore throats cause, &c. &e, 
bowels Indigestion 


These truly invaluable pills can be obtained at the establishment of 
Professor Holloway, near Temple-bar, London, and of most respectable 
vendors of medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following 
prices :-~Is. 14d. 2s. Od. 4s. 6d. 11s. 22s. and 33s. each box. There is 
a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B. Directions for the guidance of patients in every disorder are 
affixed to each box. 





Oe ae BLACK LEAD PENCIL, manu- 

factured by E. WOLFF and SON, 23, CHURCH-STREET, 
SPITALFIELDS, LONDON.—The Caligraphic Pencils have been in- 
vented by E. Wolff and Son, after the expenditure of much time and 
labour. ‘They are the result of many experiments, and every effort that 
ingenuity and experience could suggest has been made to ensure the high- 
est degree of excellence, and the profession may rely upon their being all 
that can be desired. 

They are perfectly free from grit; and for richness of tone, depth of 
colour, delicacy of tint, and evenness of texture, they are not to be 
| equalled by the best Cumberland lead that can be obtained at the present 
time, and are infinitely supcrior to every other description of Pencil now 
in use. 

The CALIGRAPHIC PENCILS will also recommend themselves to 
all who use the Black Lead Pencil as an instrument of professional im- 
portance or recreation, by their being little more than half the price of 
other pencils. 

H, HH, HHH, HB, B, BB, F, FF, W*.. 4s. per dozen. 





BBB, EHB........ Casccsccccscccecces Mm 2 
BBBB ..ccccccccccccccccscs ecccerccccecs 128, 9 
* This Pencil is particularly recommended for writing and counting-house 
use. 


An allowance on every gross purchased by artists or teachers. May be 
had of all artists’ colourmen, stationers, booksellers, &c. 

A single Pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon the receipt of 
postage stamps to the amount. 

CavutTion.—To prevent imposition, a highly-finished and embossed pro- 
tection wrapper, difficult of imitation, is put round each dozen of Peneils 
Each pencil will be stamped on both sides, ‘‘ Caligraphie Black Lead, F. 
Wolff and Son, London.’’ 

*,* The usual trade allowance to stationers, booksellers, &c. 
A show-box or specimen gratis with an order for a gross of Pencils. 


RJ ERVOUSNESS: CO RE for the MILLION.— 
L Mr. HENRY NEWTON (late Chemist to the Rev. Dr. Wills 
Moseley) has made arrangements to extend to every member of the com- 
munity the benefit of the great’ discovery for the CURE of NERVOUS 
COMPLAINTS, which hitherto has been enjoyed by the upper and 
wealthier classes exclusively. Persons suffering from groundless fear, 
delusion, melancholy, inquietude, disinclination for society, study, busi- 
ness, &c., confusion, blood to the head, giddiness, failure of memory, 
irresolution, and every other form of nervous disease, are invited to avail 
themselves of this never-failing remedy. The most deeply-rooted symp- 
toms are effectually and permanently removed. Hours for consultation 








daily from Eleven to Five, and in the evening from Seven to Nine, at Mr. 

Newton’s residence, 7, Northumberland-street, ‘Trafalgar-square. 

Letters, with a concise statement of cases, promptly attended to, and 
the means of cure sent to all parts. 







































































THE CRITIC. 








Businesses for Sale. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, immediately, the BUSI- 
NESS of a STATIONER and NEWSVENDER;; the lease, 
stock, goodwill, and fixtures of a house and shop, established many years. 
Apply to Mr. W. Mills, 35, Newington-causeway ; or of Mr. Wells, 
27, Stonecutter-street, Farringdon-market. 


Situations Ganted. 
O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. — A 


young man of respectable connexions, wishes to obtain a SITU- 
ATION in either of the above branches, wholesale or retail. Most 
satisfactory references can be produced. 
Address to V. W. 4, Danvers-street, Chelsea. 


O PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, and WHOLE- 
SALE BOOKSELLERS.—A gentleman of considerable expe- 
rience in the wholesale bookselling business, and who knows well the 
country trade, is desirous of ENGAGING himself in an establish t 











Now ready, in one volume, 12mo. price 6s. cloth. 


HE MODERN BRITISH PLUTARCH;; or lives 
of men distinguished in the recent history of our country, for their 
talents, virtues, or achievements. 
By W. C. TAYLOR. LL.D. 
Author of “ A Manual of Ancient and Modern History,’’ &c. 
*¢ A work which has long been a desideratum, either to in 
hands of youth, or as a reference to the more advanced in lif 


Mercury. 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ READER; or Extracts from 
Mordern Authors, with observations on reading aloud, and remarks, 
By Mrs. Exuts. 

‘* Well calculated to improve the taste and strengthen the judgment.— 
Edinburgh Witness. 

Grant and Griffith, successors to J. Harris, corner of St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 


EW INDIAN NEWSPAPER, entitled the CAL- 
CUTTA STAR and BOMBAY TIMES OVERLANQ NEWS. 

—The first number of a new bi-monthly journal, in connexion with the 
Calcutta Star and the Bombay Times, entitled the ‘‘ Caleutta Star and 








that would be willing to embark in a general commercial undertaking of 
great novelty and utility. 
A Aurna, 5, Broadley-terrace, Blandford-square. 








Miscellaneous. 


IRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS of CREDIT. 

—Tbe LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK issues Cir- 

cular Notes for the use of Travellers and Residents on the Continent. 

‘These Notes are payable at every important place in Europe, and thus 

enable a traveller to vary his route without inconvenience ; no expense is 

incurred except the price of the stamp, and when cashed no charge is 
made for commission. 

‘These Notes may be obtained either at the Head Office of the London 
and Westminster Bank, in Lothbury; or at the Branches of the Bank, 
viz. :—1, St. James’s-square ; 213, High Holborn; 4, Stratford-place, 
Oxford-street; 3, Wellington-street, Borough ; and 87, High-street, 
Whitechapel. By order of the Board, 

JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, General Manager. 





ITHOGRAPHY, in all its Branches, Writing, 
Drawing, and Printing, executed in the first style, and on the 

most moderate terms, at DEAN and CO.’s LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT- 
ING OFFICES, 35, 36 to 40, Threadneedle-street, City; where Mer- 
chants and the Trade may be supplied with the best German Stones and 
Transfer ve ae ch Chalks, and Inks; and with their improved Li- 
thographic , 80 excellent in principle and construction, that it is 


warranted to do the finest works with perfect ease and certainty. 

DEAN and Co. have devoted the premises, No. 36, to the Stationery 
Business, where Companies and merchants may be supplied on advan- 
tageous terms. 


ANTED to PURCHASE, for immediate Foreign 
use, STEREOTYPE PLATES, for BOOK PRINTING, 
ENGRAVED PLATES, for PRINTS and MAPS, &c. &c. 
Letters addressed Z.Z. at the Office of Tux Critic, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, stating particulars, will be immediately attended to. 











bay Times Overland News,”’ Se eer on the 2nd of April. The 
Calcutta Star and Bombay Times Overland News is published for despatch 
by the bi-monthly mail, via Southampton, on the 2nd and 19th of each 
month, for the mails of the 3rd and 20th. The Calcutta Star and Bom- 
bay Times Overland News contains a carefully prepared summary of all 
domestic and foreign news that is likely to be of interest to the Indian public. 
Subjects cumalal with our political, commercial, social, military and 
naval interests will receive particular attention, and no pains will be 
spared to render this journal a valuable and interesting organ of Euro- 
pean intelligence. To advertisers addressing themselves to the Indian 
public the Calcutta Star and Bombay Times Overland News offers peculiar 
advantages. Upon the arrival in India of each mail 2,400 numbers of 
this journal will be distributed to the subscribers of the Calcutta Star and 
the Bombay Times, in addition to its general circulation amongst the 
Indian and English public. The facilities afforded for addressing the 
European public in India, through the columns of a journal thus circu- 
lated, are sufficiently obvious to render further remark unnecessary. e 
Calcutta Star and Bombay Times Overland News will be printed and 
published by William Ostell, 24, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, Lon- 
don, by whom advertisements will be received, and to whom letters for 
the editor may be addressed. Scale of charges.—Annual subscription, 
12s, single number, 8d.; advertisements, 1s. per line for a single — 
tion, 8d. per line when repeated. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTI- 
FRICE.—Patronised by the Queen, and the Royal Family of 
Great Britain, and the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe. 

A WHITE POWDER for the TEETH, compounded of the choicest 
and most recherché ingredients of the Oriental herbal—the leading requi- 
sites of cleanliness and efficacy being present in the highest ble 
degree. It extirpates all tartarous adhesions to the teeth, and ensures 
a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled surface. Its anti-septic and 
anti-scorbutic properties arrest the further ee ree of decay of the 
teeth, and induce a healthy action of the gums, and cause them to assume 
the brightness and colour indicative of soundness ; while by con- 
firming adhesion to the teeth, they give unlimited and fresh zest to appe- 
tite by perpetuating effective and complete mastication. The Breath 
also attains a fragrant sweetness truly grateful to its possessor. 

As the most efficient and fragrant aromatic Tooth Powder ever known, 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO has for a long series of years occupied a dis- 
tinguished place at the toilets of the Sovereigns and the Nobility through- 











Pew Publications. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
EY to the PROGRESSIVE ORAL LESSONS 
for FRENCH CONVERSATION, and COMPANION to the 
PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
By J. C. TARVER, French Master, Eton. 
Dulau and Co., 37, Soho-square. 


out Europe, while the general demand for it at once announces the favour 
in which itis universally held. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

CAUTION.—To protect the public from fraud, the Hon. Commis- 
sioners of Stamps have directed the Proprietors’ Name and Address to be 
engraved on the Government stamp thus, A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, 
HATTON GARDEN, and which is affixed on each box. 

* Sold by the Proprietors and by Chemists and Perfamory. 
*,* All others are FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS! 





This day, in an illuminated binding, rice Od. 
IRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By the Rev. Dr. GILES, Author of the ‘“ Life and Time of 
Thomas A’ Beckett.’’ 
“* This is a truly delightful little book, it needs only to be seen to be 


appreciated.’’ 
By the same Author. 
FIRST LESSONS IN SCOTTISH HISTORY, in a few days, 
FIRST LESSONS IN IRISH HISTORY, nearly ready. 
don: Hayward and Adam, 48, Paternoster-row. 





Seeond Edition, fcp. Svo. with Additions, price 6s. 
Be T US A P O E M. 
By J. P. BAILEY, Esq. Barristez-at-Law. 
“I can conceive any ical eminence which this 
author, starting with so much richness of imagination and force 0: ex- 
pression, may not be expected to attain.’’—Lord F. Egerton. ‘ A most 
r 2 poem, of great beauty, and ter promise ; my admiration 
of it is deep and sincere: the wealth thought of imagery displayed 
is gorgeous.”’--Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton, ‘It contains poetry enough 
to set up fifty pocts.”—Evenezer Eliott. ‘‘ A truly wonderful m.’’ 
—Douglas Jerrold. ‘‘ The execution breathes throughout a fulness of 
r.’—R. H. Horne. ‘This work will live and be co-existent with 
the literature of the country. It will rank the author with the first poets 
which any age or clime, in the fullest maturity of inte‘lect, ever pro- 
ducee.””"—The Era. ‘An extraordinary book, with much fine writi ig, 
and evincing the indubitable genius of the author.””—Dolman’s Maga- 


zine. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 





UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY AND THE AUTHO- 
RITY OF THE FACULTY. 

EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES ; a remedy for 

all Disorders of the Pul y Organs. In Difficulty of Breath- 

ing, in Redundancy of Phiegm, in Incipient Consumption (of which cough 

is the most positive indication) they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma 
and in Winter Couzh they have never been known to fail. 

RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 
‘ 1, North Feltham-piace, near Hounslow, Feb. 12, 1845, 

Sir,—I shall feel extremely obliged to you it you would send me a tin of 

wee most excellent Lozenges ; for, having tried them, I find they arethe 

remedy for Cough that can be bad. This I can testify from 

for I have been a most violent cough for many 

years, and have tried many things, but without any benefit, until I met 

with your Lozenges, and they afforded me instant relief. 
I remain, Sir, yours, truly, 


Henry Wooperson. 
To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and tins, 2s. Od., 4s. 6d. and 10s.6d, 
each, by Tuomas KeatinG, Chemist, &c. No. 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London. 
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